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ASPECTS OF IDEALISM IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND. 


HATEVER opinion is held as to the character of the so- 

called Puritans, one fact must be admitted; namely, that 

they were human beings. The implications of such an admission 

are indeed manifold, yet for the purpose I have in mind it will 
be necessary to call attention to but four. 

In the first place, the average human being has no particular 
interest ip philosophical speculation—hence one need not expect 
any unusual outcropping of metaphysical interest in early 
America. In the second place, a surprising number of New 
England colonists, particularly of the second, or ‘Neo-Puritan’, 
generation, were indifferent to anything but the essential, anima] 
activities of mankind. “I have with concern observed”’, said 
Francis Makemie, “‘since I came to America, in the year 1683, 
most of the untimely deaths that have happened within the 
compass of my knowledge were occasioned by excessive irregu- 
larities, of Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, or vile whoredoms.’”! 
Content with merely suggesting the perusal of a Monday morning 
paper, I turn to the words of Increase Mather, who, earlier, 
remarked that in New England there were “whole plantations”’ 
of men that called themselves Christians, ‘‘and yet have lived 
all their days like heathen, without any sacraments or instituted 
worship of God’’.? 

1“*A Good Conversation", preached in N. Y., Boston, 1707, Coll. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc., Vol. III (1870), p. 411. For preaching this sermon in a private home with- 
out a license, Makemie was jailed (see dedication). 

* “Renewal of Covenant: the great duty incumbent on decaying or distressed 
churches "’, preached at Dorchester, Jan. 21, 1677, Boston, 1677, p. 11. 
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In the third place, because of frontier conditions, the necessity 
of self-preservation and of making a living, as we say, meant 
even more for the Puritans than it does for any Babbitt today. 
If the early Americans were too busy acting their epic to write it, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the same idea would hold true 
for their philosophy. The pragmatic, the shrewd, the ‘common- 
sense’, the genius for the practical, marked the American of the 
frontier long before Brother Jonathan took his place beside John 
Bull. 

Finally, whatever natural idealism characterizes humanity at 
large, Eternai Providence must have bestowed upon the Puritans. 
No one has yet succeeded in proving that men in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century were abnormal. 

If one grants that practical human interests are vitally sig- 
nificant in considering Puritan thought, one must at the same 
time make allowance not only for the paltry piety which we take 
pleasure in seeing behind Blue Laws, modern inhibitions, and 
hamstrung artistic aspirations, but also for a religious intensity, 
a capacity for Christian exaltation, and a spiritual insight into 
realms above that of Indians, church government, and witch- 
craft. One is not safe in asserting anything about early New 
England ideas without first pondering the problem of the in- 
debtedness of Christian apologetics to the Neo-Platonism that 
has saturated it since the days of the Pseudo-Dionysius.* Indeed, 
one can never be certain as to the sources of early American 
idealism wherever it exhibits marks of Platonism, since, like all 
Western mysticism, of which genuine Puritanism is a phase, it 
may be derived indirectly, through the theologians. Consider, 
for example, the following passage from one of Benjamin Colman’s 
sermons, preached in Boston, in 1717: 


Man's soul is a palace for space and amplitude. It is larger than the circuit of 
the heavens whereon the Eternal rides. It scorns to be confined within the body, 
or to be bounded by the earth, or by the visible heavens. It can compass the uni- 
verse in a moment. .. .* 


Is this philosophy or religion? Yet the sermon continues with 
*It is interesting to note that, among other books, Cotton Mather bought 
Dionysii Areopagitae opera, in 1682. See C. S. Brigham, “Harvard College 
Library Duplicates, 1682’, Pub. Col. Soc. of Mass., Vol. XVIII, p. 410. 
‘“That the Soul of Man is a Noble Palace which the Great God Built for 
Himself", Boston, 1717, p. 9. 
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an account of man’s heart viewed as ‘“Satan’s fortress”, and 
ends with a typical expression of the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

The earlier colonists of New England rarely used themselves 
as a measure in spiritual matters; they used God, hence their 
frequent avowals of the most abject self-abasement. At times, 
however, when aroused by contemplating the notion of man’s 
being the product of the incomprehensible power of God, they 
were capable of fervid utterances very similar to those that 
characterize all Western idealistic philosophy. This considera- 
tion helps to explain the similarity that has been observed 
between some of the ideas of Edwards and Emerson. There can 
be no insistence upon the notion that such a similarity is more 
than merely casual, unless one is willing to be perfectly consistent 
and explain Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance as the product of 
Calvinism, which made it possible for a man to become so con- 
vinced of his election that he could seek to put into practice the 
theory, ‘If God be for me, who can be against me?” 

Besides recognizing that the early Americans were average 
human beings, and that their religious philosophy was frequently 
at one with Platonism, it is necessary to bear in mind the influence 
of their classical reading, before one can attempt a study of the 
trend of their thought. How easily one may be influenced, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by the ideas of an author whose 
works have been used as a grindstone for sharpening one’s 
knowledge of syntax, it is impossible to say. Yet, after being 
subjected to Tully and Seneca, Epictetus ® and Marcus Aurelius, 
not to speak of Xenophon and Plato, can one safely ascribe all 
of his philosophical speculations to a treatise on the Trinity or 
a diatribe on the Quakers? Jonathan Mayhew, speaking in 
1766 to a large throng anxiously waiting to hear what he had to 
say about the repeal of the Stamp Act, said this: 

Having been initiated in youth in the doctrines of civil liberty as they were 
taught by such men as Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero, and other renowned persons 


among the ancients, and such as Sydney and Milton, Locke and Hoadley among 
the moderns, I liked them; they seemed rational.* 





‘A translation of Epictetus (Philadelphia, 1729) was the first translation ofa 
Greek or Latin classic to be printed in America. Cf. Evans, Am. Bibliography. 
* J. W. Thornton, Pulpit of Am. Revolution, p. 46. 
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In addition to summing up the essential spirit of his day in the 
words, ‘‘they seemed rational’’, Mayhew proves the point in 
question; namely, the importance of giving due consideration to 
the classics read in the schools as factors in determining the 
general philosophical tenor of the period under discussion—or of 
any other period, for that matter. 

The general trend of American thought in early New England 
needs no special consideration here.’ It is with a movement 
opposed to that trend that I am concerned. However, it may 
be said that in most particulars it follows the same course as 
English philosophy during the same period; allowance being 
made, of course, for a certain lapse of time before transatlantic 
opinions became current in the more enlightened communities of 
America. It is eminently true that a discussion of a philosophical 
movement counter to the general course of thought no more 
represents the mental commotions of the average mortal than 
the programs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra reflect musical 
taste in Boston. 

As I proceed on the assumption, ‘By their books ye shall 
know them’, it is to be taken for granted that only the readers 
of such books are involved. It is also to be taken for granted 
that most of the reading in Puritan New England was of the 
bleak pages of the ‘fathers’ and of theological controversialists. 
As an example of the predominance of such books in early 
American libraries, here are a few items from an inventory of 
the ‘goods and chattels’ left by Captain Miles Standish upon 
his death, in 1657: 


The history of the world and the Turkish history. 

The history of Queen Elisabeth, the state of Europe. 

Doctor Hales workes, Calvin's institutions. 

Wilcock’s workes and mayor's. 

Rogers’ seaven treatises and the ffrench akademey. 

Three old bibles. 

Ceser’s comentaryes, Bariff's artillery. 

Preston’s Sermons, Burroughes Christ in contentment, gosspel conversation, 
passions of the mind, the phisisions practice, Burroughes Earthly mindedness, 
Burroughes discovery. 

Ball on faith, Brinsley’s watch, dod on the Lord’s Supper, Sparke against herisye, 
davenporte appologye. 

7 See, for example, I. W. Riley, Am. Philosophy, the Early Schools, N. Y., 1907; 
and A. L. Jones, “Early American Philosophy"’, Columbia U. Contributions to 

Philosophy, Psychology and Education, Vol. II, p. 4 (June, 1898). 
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A reply to Doctor Cotten on baptisme, the Garmon History, the Sweden Intelli- 
gencer, reasons discused. 

One testament, one psalme book, Nature and grace in conflict, a law booke, The 
mean in mourning allegation against B.P. of Durham... .* 

Winsor’s analysis of the library of William Brewster is as follows: 

Expository, 98; Doctrinal, 63; Practical Religion, 69; Historical, 

24; Ecclesiastical, 36; Philosophical, 6; Poetical, 14; and Mis- 

cellaneous, 54.° 

Among Brewster’s books were the works of Seneca, the 
Problems of Aristotle, and Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 
The items sent to New England by such merchants as Robert 
Boulter, in 1679-80, include Bacon’s works and numerous copies 
of Erasmus’s Colloguies..° John Harvard's library contained 
Bacon's Advancement and Essayes, the Enchiridion of Epictetus, 
the Colloguies of Erasmus, and the like." 

Samuel Lee (1625-1691), who came to New England in 1686, 
and whose daughter Lydia became the third wife of Cotton 
Mather, in 1716,” left among his books, in addition to works of 
Seneca, Xenophon, and the like, Bacon’s works, Porphyrii 
Sententiae, Jamblichus de vita Pythag., Jamblichus de mysteriis 
Aegypt., Platonis Opera vol. 2, Platonis omnia Opera, Platone 
(in octavo), and a host of volumes on the Apocalypse, and similar 
subjects." 

Kenelm Digby sent to Harvard College, in 1655, among other 
works, Hermes Trismegistes cum commentartis Rosselii, in fol.™ 
In 1676 Mrs. Usher gave a number of books to Increase Mather, 
among them being Cornellit Agrippae opera, Materus Laws of 
fraternity of the Rosie Cross, Rous Mystical Marriage,” etc. The 


*N.E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., Vol. V, p. 337. (John Alden was one of the wit- 
nesses. ) 

J. Winsor, Elder Wm. Brewster, His Books and Autographs, Cambridge, 1887, 
p. 81 (reprint of Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., March, 1887). 

1°W. C. Ford, Boston Book Market, p. 102. 

A. C. Potter, “Catalogue of John Harvard's Library", Pub. Col. Soc. of Mass. 
Vol. XXI, pp. 198 and 207. 

2 D.N.B., “Lee”. 

18 Library of the late Rev. and Learned Mr. Samuel Lee . . . , Boston, 1693. An 
analysis of Lee's library may be found in T. G. Wright, Literary Culture in Early 
New England, p. 127. 

“ Harvard College Records, Vol. I, p. 167, Pub. Col. Soc. of Mass., Vol. XV. 

% J. H. Tuttle, “Libraries of the Mathers”, Proc. Am. Antig. Soc., New Series, 
Vol. XX, pp. 292 ff. 
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inventory of Michael Perry, a Boston bookseller who died in 
1700, reveals the fact that Thomas 4 Kempis was on his shelves." 
Indeed, the Imitatio was not only frequently to be found in 
libraries of the day, but its publication was projected at Cam- 
bridge, in 1667. But, after it had been approved by the Licensers 
of the Press, the court decided that the work of the “ popish 
priest’’ contained some things that were “lease safe to be infused 
amongst the people of this place’’. !” 

The catalogue of the Yale library for 1743 mentions among 
its approximately 2600 books Jambilicus [sic] de mysteriis, 
Agrippae philosophia occulta, and Jamblichi de vita Pythagorica."* 
The catalogue of the Harvard library for 1723 has such titles as 
these: Ficini (Marsil.) operum omnium, Hermetis Mercurii Tris- 
megisti Divinus Pymander cum comment. Hannibalis Rosseli— 
Tom. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Jamblicht Chalcidensis Liber de mysteriis cum 
interpret. et notis Thomae Gale, Bohme (Jacob), Mysterium mag- 
num, Scandaei (Maximil.) Theolog. mystica, Boehmen (Jac.) 
Aurora, das ist Morgen Rothe, three other works by Boehme, 
Jamblichus de mysteriis Aegyptorum, Chaldaeorum etc., Pici 
Mirandulae (Joan. Franc.) De Providentia Dei . . . , etc.* Both 
the Harvard and Yale catalogues indicate that there were 
numerous copies of the works of Plato and Plotinus, frequently 
with the commentaries of Ficino, in Latin. 

The books I have mentioned have been selected with a par- 
ticular purpose in mind. I do not wish to urge an opinion 
contrary to the generally accepted one that the reading in early 
New England was largely of Owen and Usher, Beza and Baxter, 
and the like,?® but to call attention to the works of a mystical 
and Platonic nature which many of the Puritans, like Mather’s 


16 John Dunton's Letters, Prince Soc., Boston, 1867, p. 318. 

17 Evans, op. cit. An abridgment was brought out in Germantown, Penna., 
1749; and several editions of Der Kleine Kempis followed. The first English 
translation seems to have appeared in Philadelphia, 1783. 

18 Compiled by T. Clap, New Haven, 1743, pp. 11 and 12. 

19 Pages 13, 18, 19, 24, 38, 59, 70, 71, 82,90. In 1682 two volumes of Pico della 
Mirandola, duplicates from the Harvard library, were bought by Cotton Mather 
(Brigham, op. cit., 413). 

2° See, for example, F. B. Dexter, Early Private Libraries in New England, 
Worcester, 1907, repr. of Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., April, 1907; and C. A. Herrick, 
“The Early New Englanders: What Did They Read?’’, The Library, Series 3, 
Vol. LX, pp. 1 ff. 
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Thomas Shepard, “devoured even to a degree of learned 
gluttony”’. * 

Whatever importance one may choose to attach to such reading 
in early America as has been the subject of this essay thus far, 
we must admit, I believe, that there was sufficient Platonism 
in the heads, if not in the hearts, of the early colonists of the 
more educated sort, to supply apperceptive material for a re- 
action to idealistic writings produced during their own day. 
The influence of Theophilus Gale (1628-1678), often considered 
one of the Cambridge Platonists,” and the vogue of his works 
in America during the Puritan period, will serve as an example 
here. 

In recording the early gifts to Harvard College, Cotton 
Mather writes as follows: 

But the most considerable accession to this library was when the Reverend Mr. 


Theophilus Gale, a well-known writer of many books, and owner of more, be- 
queathed what he had unto this New-English treasury of learning.” 


He continues by quoting from an oration of his father Increase, 
delivered at the commencement of 1681, in which Gale is called 
theologus nunquam satis laudatus. 

As a matter of fact, Gale’s entire library did not come to 
America; for, according to Anthony a Wood, he kept back 
“such philosophical books which were needful for students of 
his opinion in Old England”.“ Yet for years, as Josiah Quincy 
tells us, what he did bequeath constituted “‘more than half of 
the whole college library”. Unfortunately, the list of the 
books which he gave was burned, with the old library records, 
and it is therefore impossible to learn just how many of the 
volumes were of a philosophical nature.” 

The vogue of Gale’s own productions in the intellectual circles 
of New England, however, can be more exactly determined. 


1 Magnalia, Hartford, 1853, Vol. II, p. 149. It might be of interest to compare 
the ‘Platonic’ books mentioned here with the catalogue of those brought from 
England by Alcott and Lane, The Dial, Vol. III, pp. 545-548. 

*2 Cf. Encyclopedia Brit., “‘Gale’’. 

% Magnalia, Vol. II, p. 11. 

™% Athenae Oxonienses, London, 1817, Vol. III, p. 1151. 

% Hist. of Harvard U., 1840, Vol. I, p. 185. 

% Quincy, I, 513, refers to the “‘Donation Book” (ms.), which, however, merely 
mentions the gift of Gale. 
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Theophilus Gale “‘was really attracted by Plato; his Puritan 
soul was often thrilled with admiration and delight by the 
noble heathen’s truth and love of truth. He would fain have 
owned some direct operation of God in Plato, some inspiration 
of the Spirit. But his theology stepped in”.?” Accordingly, he 
undertook to harmonize Platonism and the Hebrew tradition. 
His two chief works, with that purpose, are The Court of the 
Gentiles, the first part of which was ready for the press in 1669, 
and Philosophia Generalis, 1676.2* His regard for Plato is to be 
seen in this passage from the “ Dissertatiuncula Prooemialis”’ of 
the Philosophia Generalis: 


Platonis philosophiam paulo uberius lustravimus. . . . Conamur nos in Platonis 
tenebrosis faces praeferre veritati, quantum fieri poterit. . . . In locupletissima 
Platonis philosophia diutius immorati sumus; quippe ille philosophus de rebus 
moralibus atque divinis praeter caeteros omnes accuratius et sublimius philosophari 
videtur. . . .** 


But, he continues, “‘Omnes Platonis opiniones quae ab orthodoxa 
fidei et sacrae philosophiae amussi deflectunt, toto pectore 
detestamur.”*° However, one gets Plato with few apologies. 
Of the 964 pages which make up the work, 503 are devoted 
to Plato and Socrates, the rest undertaking to discuss the 
‘philosophy’ of Adam, Seth, Moses, the Egyptians, the Romans, 
etc.*! 

Just what induced Gale to give his books to Harvard is not 
clear. In 1677 he was a colleague of Samuel Lee, whose coming 
to America may have occasioned his interest." But, whatever 
the cause, the result was significant. For the dominating 
intellects of the New England clergy Gale became perhaps the 
most influential of the idealistic ‘philosophers’ of the period. 
In his common-place book Samuel Willard (1640-1707), author 
of the first folio of divinity published in America,™ quotes from, 
and refers to, the Court of the Gentiles more than any other book 

27 F. J. Powicke, Cambridge Platonists, 1926, p. 28. 

8 D.N.B., “Gale”. 

2” P,. ro. 

* Loc. cit. 

* For a description of the Court of the Gentiles see D.N.B. 


* D.N.B., “Gale”. 
* Compleat Body of Divinity, Boston, 1726. See Tyler, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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outside theology proper.“ Jonathan Edwards frequently drew 
an idea from Gale to clinch an argument.” The library of 
Increase Mather contained four of his works,** which, after the 
usual custom, were no doubt circulated among friends and 
parishioners.*’ 

Cotton Mather, however, gives us the best proof of the respect 
that Gale commanded from certain of the hierarchy of New 
England. His Manuductio ad Ministerium, Boston, 1726, not 
only supplies us with its author’s views on a variety of matters 
ranging from horseback riding to the taking of snuff, but gives 
us his opinion as to the best and safest books to be read by an 
intelligent young man of his day. “I do particularly approve”, 
he says, ‘‘ your perusing of the Philosophia Generalis, written by 
our equally modest and learned Gale, so as to make yourself a 
master of it.”"** Later, after he has recommended so many 
books that he fears, quite justifiably, that his reader is confused, 
he selects a few choice titles for the prospective minister to 
“often repair unto”. Among these is ‘‘ The Court of the Gentiles, 
of a Gale’. ** The significance of these statements is too obvious 
to require comment. 

The reception of Gale, with his purpose of harmonizing secular 
thought—even philology—and the Christian tradition, might 
lead one to suppose that the so-called Cambridge Platonists, 
with their similar attempt to wed Christianity and philosophy,“ 
would have aroused in New England a similar response. More- 
over, in view of the fact that so many of the earlier ministers 
had been educated at Cambridge,“ it seems as if one might 
expect among their descendants a partiality toward ideas fostered 
by that institution. The facts that I have been able to gather, 


* MS. in Widener Library. 

% Cf. Treatise Concerning Religious Affections, Boston, 1746, pp. 203 ff. 

%* J. H. Tuttle, op. cit., pp. 282, 288, 328. 

37 Ibid., p. 290: ‘To Mr. Eliot: Gale’s Court of Gentiles”. 

8 P. so. 

**P. 71. Was Mather influenced by a more or less iaudable account of Gale’s 
performance which appeared in the Philosophical Trans. of the R. Soc., 1671, 
no. 74? 

© See S. G. Hefelblower, Relation of John Locke to English Deism, U. of Chicago 
Press, 1918, p. 68. 

“F. B. Dexter, Influence of the Eng. Universities in the Development of New 
England, reprint from Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., Feb., 1880, Cambridge, 1880. 
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however, do not seem to warrant either of these suppositions. 
The Cambridge Platonists should have given their libraries to 
Harvard. 

But T. G. Wright, in his history of Literary Culture in Early 
New England, informs us: 


Unresponsive as the people of New England were to literary movements, they 
were in close touch not only with English politics, but with certain philosophical 
movements. . . . Their reaction to the writings of the Cambridge Platonists igs 
more striking. The attempts of such writers as Joseph Glanvill and Henry More 
to prove the reality of the spiritual world culminated in ‘Sadducismus Triumphatus’, 
begun by Glanvill and finished by More in 1681. . . . Within ten years New 
England had reacted to the belief in demons in a more striking way, by the persecu- 
tion of witches especially at Salem. . . . The extent and violence of the Salem 
persecutions in contrast with the sporadic witchcraft cases in New England previous 
to 1680 would seem to be the result of a direct reaction to the Cambridge 


philosophers.* 

A post hoc argument is indeed a delightful fallacy at times. 
And it seems odd, to me at least, that one should attempt to 
prove the response of the people of New England to a system of 
thought more or less Platonic by inferring that their hounding of 
a few poor witches to death was a direct reaction to the Cam- 
bridge philosophers, with whose principles, by the way, Glanvill 
was, of that group, least in sympathy.“ That the American 
apologists for the persecution of witches summoned to their 
defense More and Glanvill, among other authorities, is un- 
questioned. Increase Mather, for example, in his Remarkable 
Providences, Boston, 1684, drew upon their works.“* And no 
doubt someone of a similar persuasion must have happened upon 
this delectable passage from Cudworth: 


As for wizards and magicians, persons who associate and confederate themselves 
in a peculiar manner with these evil spirits for the gratification of their own revenge, 
lust, ambition, and other passions; besides the Scriptures, there hath so full an 
attestation been given to them by persons unconcerned in all ages, that those our 
so confident exploders of them in this present age can hardly escape the suspicion 
of having some hankring towards atheism.“ 





“ Op. cit., pp. 160-161. 

*** Although Glanvill accepted More's theory of a pre&xistence of souls, and he 
admired the ‘Platonists’, he does not appear to have gone deeply into their philo- 
sophical system” (D.N.B., “‘ Glanvill’’). 

“K. Murdock, Increase Mather, p. 175. In his Angelographia, Boston, 1696, 
Mather refers to Cudworth (Plotinus also). See Life and Works of Increase Mather 
(ms.), Harvard diss., 1923, Vol. II, p. 713. 

“The True Intellectual System of the Universe, the first part wherein all the 
reason and philosophy of atheism is confuted and its impossibility demonstrated, 
London, 1678, p. 702. 
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Wright’s statement implies a widespread and popular know- 
ledge of such works. That such an implication is wholly un- 
warranted will be made manifest, I believe, by the following 
scraps of information. The catalogue of the Harvard library for 
1723 lists the following works of the Cambridge Platonists: 


Cudworth's Intellectual System (p. 10) 
More's Explanat. of the Grand Mystery of Godliness (p. 22) 
+ Philosophical Writings (p. 24) 
Operum Omnium Tom 1 and Tom 2 (p. 24) 
= Theological Works (p. 24) 
“ Enquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity (p. 24) 
Exposition of the Seven Epistles to the Seven Churches (p. 87) 
Culverwell’s Discourse of the Light of Nature (p. 41) 
Glanvil's Scepsis Scientifica (p. 47) 


The Yale library catalogue of 1743 has the following: 


Glanvil, of Witches (p. 14) 

Mori Enchiridion metaphysicum (p. 14) 
Enchiridion Ethicum (p. 21) 

More, On the Immortality of the Soul (p. 37) 

Cumberland, de Legibus Naturae (p. 21) 

Culverwell, Of the Light of Nature (p. 21) (2 dup.) 

Cudworth's Intellectual System (p. 22) 

More, On Atheism (p. 22) 

Norris's Ideal World (p. 42) 


Moreover, there is the possibility that some of these books were 
not in the Yale library before 1733, since some of the above 
titles are to be found in the catalogue of the books sent by 
Berkeley in that year.“ 

Samuel Lee’s library contained Culli’s [sic] Light of Nature, 
and Moors Commensura Cabbalistica.” Among the books col- 
lected by Thomas Prince, who died in 1758, were Cudworth, 
Commentary on Gal. VI, Culverwell, Discourses of the Light of 
Nature, and More, Enchiridion Ethicum.* King William, in 
1698, sent King’s Chapel, among other books, three folio volumes 


* See D. C. Gilman, ‘‘ Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale College"’, Papers of New 
Haven Col. Hist. Soc., Vol. 1, pp. 162 ff. 

47 Op. cit., p. 4. 

* Catalogue of Prince Library, Boston, 1891, pp. 91 and 117. His library also 
contained the works of Plato, with Ficino’s commentaries, and a ‘“‘Summa doctrinae 
Platonis de repub. et legibus”’, appended to another work (ibid., pp. 122 and 130). 
A commonplace book of Joseph Sewall in the Prince Library contains notes on, 
and extracts from, several of More's works (ibid., p. 158). 
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of Henrici Mori Opera Theologica.* The titles that we have of 
books in the libraries of the Mathers include Culverwell, Of Light 
of Nature, [Henry More], Divine Dialogues, and More, Henry, 
Exposition of the Seven Epistles to the Seven Churches.° Among 
the books bought by John Thomlinson with the five hundred 
pounds given by Abraham Redwood to the Company of the 
Redwood Library, in 1748, were Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
and Cumberland’s Law of Nature.™ 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century other titles of books 
by the Cambridge Platonists appear; but the works of More and 
Cudworth’s Iniellectual System appear most frequently in the 
catalogues that I have examined.” The first work of any of 
the group to be published in America, according to Evans, was 
Cudworth’s A Discourse Concerning the Evidences of Our Knowing 
Christ, with notes, translation of Greek and Latin quotations, 
etc., by Charles Inglis, N. Y., 1770. The True Intellectual 
System was first published in America with the Treatise on 
Immutable Morality and a couple of sermons, at Andover, 1837 
and 1838 (2 vols.). 

Of all the writings of the Cambridge Platonists, however, 
More’s Enchiridion Ethicum was without question most widely 
read in New England because of its use as a textbook at Harvard ® 
and Yale during the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
The following quotation from the diary of Ezra Stiles, for June 

* Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. XVIII, p. 430. 


© J. H. Tuttle, op. cit., pp. 283, 304, 339. 

& G. C. Mason, Annals of the Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport, R. I., 
Newport, 1891, p. 497.- 

8A copy of John Smith’s Select Discourses, London, 1660, in the Widener 
Library, was given by Francis Bernard, Gov. of Mass. from 1764 to 1769. The 
catalogue of the Harvard Library for 1790 includes six titles by More; three by 
Cudworth, including the Intellectual System, of which there were two copies; four 
titles by John Norris; and one each by Rust, Whichcote, and Worthington. The 
Yale Library in 1791, according to its catalogue, had four titles by More, one by 
Norris, Cudworth's Intellectual System, one title by Culverwell, and two by Cumber- 
land. (The Intellectual System appears in the catalogue of the Theological Library 
in Boston for Mar. 1, 1808; and in that of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, 1802.) 

% See J. Noble, ‘An Old Harvard Commencement Programme”, Pub. Col. Soc. 
of Mass., Vol. VI, p. 277; and Benjamin Rand, “Philosophical Instruction in 
Harvard”, Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Vol. XX XVII, p. 36. 
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24, 1779, illustrates the type of books used in Moral Philosophy 
at Yale: 


Yesterday I put the Senior Class into President Clap’s Ethics or Moral Philo- 
sophy. It was printed just before his death, and has been sometimes recited by 
the classes. Afterwards President Edwards on the Will was recited: this giving 
offence was dropped. And thro’ the confusion of times the Seniors have recited no 
Ethics for several years. When I was undergraduate we recited Wollaston’s 
Religion etc. delineated. When my father was in college they recited Mori 
Enchiridion Ethicum.™ 


At Harvard a work by Hutcheson seems to have superseded 
More’s Enchiridion; and it, in turn, gave place to David Fordyce, 
Elements of Moral Philosophy.= When More's work was in its 
full swing of popularity, however, some of its readers regarded it 
“as, next the Bible, the best book in the world’. * Of actual 
influences of the work upon student thought,’ there is little 
material upon which to base a conclusion. If theses and 
‘quaestiones’ reflect the reaction of the students to their exposure 
to the educating processes of the eighteenth century, one cannot 
say that Henry More’s ideas found much lodging about Harvard 
at any rate; for, we are told, “the earlier theses bear evidence 
of the influence of the Cartesian philosophy and the later titles 


reflect the study of Locke’’. *8 

Cotton Mather, perhaps, will best illustrate the general attitude 
of the period to the works of the Cambridge Platonists. With 
his enormous intellectual curiosity and his equally enormous 

“ Literary Diary, Vol. Il, p. 349. ‘“‘Edwards on the Will” is mentioned as a 
text in the Dartmouth Catalogues until after 1840. 

% Rand, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

* Cotton Mather, Manuductio Ad Ministerium, p. 38. 

8? “Ethics was the second branch of philosophy to attain academic prominence 
in this country. Although taught from the first, it was only after the revivalism, 
which began in 1740, and often despite its influence, that it slowly advanced to a 
place beside, and then above, logic. . . . At first it was chiefly theological. . . . In 
this respect there was little change from More's Enchiridion down through the 
moralists of the latter part of the seventeenth and most of the eighteenth centuries 
to Paley, whose Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy reached a tenth 
American edition in 1821. Almost the only progress in Ethics was the tediously 
controversial transition from the view that morality was a code of laws which 
God revealed in Scripture, to the view that his code was best studied in the innate 
intuitions and sentiments of man” (G. S. Hall, ‘On the History of American 
College Textbooks and Teaching in Logic, Ethics, Psychology, and Allied Sub- 
jects”, Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., New Series, Vol. IX, p. 137). 

Rand, op. cit., p. 35. 
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pride in extending the scope of his mental conquests, it was but 
natural that he should read the more significant works of the 
group that found their way to America. He refers to Cudworth 
and Glanvill,*® and in his Christian Philosopher quotes ‘our 
Doctor More” not only when he is discussing the axis of the 
globe, but when he is dilating upon the characteristic shape of 
moles.*° In the Manuductio he refers to More's rule for studying 
languages," and recommends, along with the biographical works 
of Fuller, Walton, and the like, ‘‘a Dr. More, as well as a Dr. 
Manton”’.@ But, after vehemently asserting that Ethics “‘is all 
over a sham’’, he continues: 

It is not amiss for you to know what this paganism [Ethics] is, and therefore 
you may, if you please, bestow a short reading upon a Golius or a More. But be 


more of a Christian than to look on the E.:chiridion of the author last mentioned as 
next the Bible, the best book in the world." 


The secret of the matter lies in this serenely contemptuous 
utterance from the introduction of the same work: 
Quid valent metaphysicae scholasticorum disputationes plusquam inanes, quibus 


Aranearum in cerebris humanis texuntur telae, et altercationes in tenebris per non 
tam subtiles quam futiles distinctiones in infinitum foveantur? “ 


Philosophy, for him and his kind, meant little more than what 
we might call Natural History. What was beyond the sphere of 
that belonged to religion or to the “heap of unintelligibles”’ upon 
which he urges his ministerial candidate to cast his perplexities.® 
Only once, so far as I know, did Cotton Mather slip and approach 
the metaphysical. ‘‘By and by”’, he wrote, ‘“‘we may arrive to 
minds divested of all body, excellent minds, which may enjoy 
the knowledge of things by a more immediate intuition, as well 


* Wright, op. cit., pp. 244 ff. 

® Christian Philosopher . .., London, 1721, pp. 76 and 203. (This work 
seems largely designed after the model of The Religious Philosopher of Peter 
Nieuwentijt.) 


a P. 33. 
®P.69. He unquestionably had in mind Richard Ward, “Life of . . . Dr. H. 
More . . . ", London, 1710. 


® Pp. 37 ff. “‘There are some very unwise things done, about which I must 
watch for opportunities to bear public testimonies. One is the employing of so 
much time upon Ethicks in our colledges. A vile peece of paganism’’ (C. Mather, 
Diary, Vol. Il, p. 357, Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc.). 

“P. xii. 

® Manuductio, pp. 146-147. 
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as without any inclination to any moral evil.’’® Platonism to 
him was a matter of mere future possibility. 

In that the Cambridge Platonists reverenced speculative 
thought and were guided by a mystical intuition rather than by 
the dictates of reason, their spirit was opposed to that of the 
majority of the leaders of thought of the period, who higgled 
over the minutiae of dogma and tried to squeeze the grace of 
God into sectarian categories. A man such as Samuel Johnson 
(1696-1772), Berkeley's disciple in America, could recommend 
Norris, Cudworth, and More to prospective students of philo- 
sophy; *’ but the power of ‘immaterialism’ to command atten- 
tion when Locke and Newton reigned supreme was no greater 
than that of a whistling urchin when the town drum-corps is on 
parade. The Cambridge Platonists, in both England and 
America, but especially in the latter, were mere voices crying in 
the wilderness. By opposing predestination they alienated the 
conservatives; by indulging their ‘enthusiasm’ and denying the 
ultimate value of discursive analytical knowledge, they lost 
the support of the liberal thinkers of the period. Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System, in reality ‘“‘a polemic against Hobbes”’, * 
was never completed. The author became disgusted at the 
attacks of ignorant pretenders who could not understand what 
it was about. He was charged with being a Tritheist, an Arian, 
a Socinian, a Deist, and an artful infidel.® 

Between 1678, when the work was published, and 1731, when 
his Eternal and Immutable Morality appeared, Clarke, Wollaston, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler gave a distinctly different 
impetus to the trend of English ethical philosophy.” That 
America, in turn, reflected the movement, is indicated by the 
material already presented dealing with the change in textbooks 


% Christian Philosopher, p. 293. 

*? Introduction to the Study of Philosophy . . . with a catalogue of some of the 
most valuable authors necessary to be read . . . , New London, 1743, pp. 29-30. 
The first edition appeared in London, 1731. The catalogue contained in the work 
may have been compiled by Rector Clap of Yale (E. E. Beardsley, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Samuel Johnson, N. Y., 1874, p. 123). (Locke, Shaftesbury, etc., 
are recommended in the catalogue also.) 

** Dean Inge, Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought, 1926, p. 61. 

*F. J. Powicke, op. cit., 115. 

”E. Albee, “Philosophy of Cudworth”, Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXIII 
(1924), p. 246. 
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in Ethics during the eighteenth century, and by the fact that 
between 1725 and 1735 eleven volumes of Samuel Clarke's 
works were added to the Harvard library.” When George 
Whitefield visited Cambridge in 1740, he remarked of the students 
at Harvard, “ Discipline is at too low an ebb. Bad books are 
become fashionable amongst them. Tillotson and Clarke are 
read instead of Sheppard, Stoddard, and such like Evangelical 
writers ....’’™” The fact that American readers first became 
acquainted with rationalistic philosophy through their reading 
of theologians is apparent. 

On the whole, it seems safe to conclude that the Cambridge 
Platonists fared better in America than in England. In summing 
up their influence upon American thought one is, of course, 
compelled to speculate. The writings of Glanvill and More were 
of some slight importance to a certain group of New Englanders 
who undertook to philosophize on witchcraft. To assert, how- 
ever, that their influence in this respect was responsible for the 
Salem persecutions is, to my mind, as ridiculous as the notion 
that Glanvill might be responsible for the Coleridgean complexes 
of Poe.” 

It seems reasonable to infer, also, that the works of Gale and 
the Cambridge Platonists, along with a variety of other factors, 
such as remoteness from intellectual centers, and the attitude of 
a clergy who imagined that they had a corner on truth, served 
to stave off the rationalistic tendencies of the period. 

Moreover, their ideas may have had something to do with a 
kind of liberty within the law which marked certain phases of 
speculative thought at Harvard. What I have in mind will be 
made apparent, I believe, by the following quotation from Cotton 
Mather: 


They that peruse the theses of the batchelors of later years published will find 
that though the Ramaean discipline be in this college preferred unto the Aristo- 
telaean, yet they do not so confine themselves unto that neither as to deprive them- 
selves of that libera philosophia, which the good spirits of the age have embraced 





1 Continuatio Supplementi Catalogi etc., Continuatio ab anno 1725 ad annum 


1735, Pp. 119, 120. 
72 Continuation of the Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s Journals, the Seventh Journal, London, 
1741, pp. 28-29. 
% Cf. “Ligeia”. John Hale, A Modest Inquiry into the Nature of Witchcraft, 
mentions Glanvill. Cf. Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases, ed. G. L. Burr, 1914. 
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ever since the great Lord Bacon show'd ‘em the way to ‘the advancement of 
learning’: but they seem to be rather of the sect, begun by Potamon, called 
&xdéxrixot, who, adhering to no former sect, chose out of them all what they lik’d 
best in any of them: at least, I am sure, they do not show such a veneration for 
Aristotle as is expressed at Queen’s Colledge in Oxford, where they read Aristotle 
on their knees, and those who take degrees are sworn to defend his philosophy.” 


Traces of another possible influence of the Cambridge group 
in America are to be found in the much-discussed early idealism 
of Jonathan Edwards, whose indebtedness to Gale has already 
been mentioned. In dealing with any man’s thoughts there is 
always the tendency to extend the idea of nemo repente turpissimus 
to spheres other than that of morality. Philosophical heights 
are not supposed to be reached by sudden bounds. Several 
rungs in Edwards’s ladder, it is often thought, were provided by 
the writings of Bishop Berkeley, whose stay in America from 
1729 to 1731, and whose connections with Yale, lend plausibility 
to such an assumption.” The following will serve as an example 
of the idealism referred to, a selection from a youthful effusion 
entitled ““Of Being’’, which was intended as the “foundation of 
a system of philosophy”: 

What then is to become of the universe? Certainly it exists nowhere but in 
the Divine mind. This will be abundantly clearer to one after having read what 
I have further to say of solidity etc., so that we see that a Universe, without motion, 
can exist nowhere else, but in the mind—either infinite or finite. . . . Spirits only 
are properly substance.”* 

Where did Edwards get this ‘immaterialism’, this Platonism, if 
you will? Tyler says that “the name of Berkeley nowhere 
occurs in all the ten volumes of Edwards’s printed writings ’”’. 7” 
Furthermore, it is inferred from a manuscript “Catalogue” of 
authors read by Edwards that he perused none of Berkeley’s 


™% Magnalia, Vol. Il, p. 2. 

™ See, for example, A. C. Fraser, “Life and Letters of George Berkeley”, in 
Vol. IV of his Works, Oxford, 1871, 182. For an account of Berkeley's stay in 
America see M. C. Tyler, ‘Dean Berkeley's Sojourn in America, 1729-1731", in 
W. S. Perry, Hist. of the Am. Episcopal Church, Boston, 1885, Vol. I, pp. 5109 ff. 
Berkeley's influence in America may be seen from this: his tar-water treatise was 
printed at N. Y. in abstract, 1745; a couple of his letters appeared with an Authentic 
Narrative of the Success of Tar Water . . . , reprinted from an English edition, 
Boston, 1749; and his Word to the Wise was reprinted in Boston, 1750 (Evans). 
Alciphron did not appear in an American reprint before 1803 (Fraser, op. cit., 
p. 182). 

*S. E. Dwight, Life of President Edwards, N. Y., 1830, p. 48. 

™ Hist. of Am. Lit. during the Col. Time, Vol. Il, p. 183, note. 
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works before 1730," some years after the above selection was 
written. Locke, on the other hand, though he seems to have 
been one of the most effective catalytic agents for the fusion of 
Edwards's concepts, can hardly be held responsible for this par- 
ticular aspect of his early thought. 

In a series of jottings on “The Mind”, which seem to have 
been intended as a part of his prospected “‘system’’, the following 
appears: 


Plato, in his ‘Subterranean Cave’, so famously known, and so elegantly described 
by him, supposes men tied with their backs towards the light, placed at a great 
distance from them, so that they could not turn about their heads to it neither, 
and therefore could see nothing but the shadows of certain substances behind them, 
projected from it; which shadows they concluded to be the only substance and 
realities. And when they heard the sounds made by those bodies that were 
betwixt the light and them, or their reverberated echoes, they imputed them to 
those shadows which they saw. All this is a description of the state of those men 
who take Body to be the only real and substantial thing in the world, and to do 
all that is done in it; and therefore often impute sense, reason and understanding 
to nothing but blood and brains in us. Cudworth's Intellectual System.” 


Accordingly, in view of the lack of knowledge as to any other 
source of Edwards's early idealism, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that at least one of the Cambridge Platonists exerted some 
influence upon his thought.*° 

Neo-Platonism, along with the ‘enthusiasm’ of the Quakers, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, the New Lights, and other emotionalists * 
more or less in sympathy with genuine mysticism, may be said to 
have helped to ‘scotch’ what had best be called ‘ Neo-Puritanism’ 


*%F. B. Dexter, Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards, repr. from Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc., 1901, Cambridge, 1901, p. 16. 

”S. E. Dwight, op. cét., p. 673. 

*° H. N. Gardiner, in a chapter on “‘ The Early Idealism of Edwards"’, suggests 
that it had three sources: “from Locke with his doctrine of ideas, from Newton 
with his doctrine of colors, and from Cudworth with his diffused Platonism” 
(Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect, 1901, p. 149). 

% See, for example, The Vision of Divine Mystery (anonymous), Boston, 1732, @ 
work filled with mystical notions centering around a ‘‘ Royal Order of Melchizedek"’, 
and written by a man proud of being uneducated, since “‘ knowledge puffeth up 
and blinds the spiritual vision” (p. 30). A notice at the end (p. 87) reads: ‘ These 
books to be sold by John Angel, merchant, and Moses Bartlett, both of Providence, 
and Thomas Northup, ferryman at Boston Neck, ard by Peleg Spenser at Green- 
wich, and by Anthony Arnold, miller at Smithfield, and Benjamin Bagnal, watch- 
maker in Boston "’. 
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in America. More effective, and certainly more popular in 
intellectual circles, were the ideas of the opposite school, which 
ranged all the way from a mild form of ‘Natural Religion’ and 
the Unitarianism of the Mayhews and Charles Chauncy to the 
more iron philosophy of the deists and extreme rationalists. 


CLARENCE GOHDES. 


DuKE UNIVERSITY. 














GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF NATURE. 


T IS believed by some investigators that Gestalt psychology 
is the most significant movement in psychological theory in 
modern times, outstripping behaviorism and psychoanalysis in 
theoretical importance if not in popular appeal. If this belief 
is correct, it becomes a matter of concern that philosophers have 
not given this doctrine the attention it deserves. A consideration 
of some of its essential tenets may therefore be of help. Certain 
general features of Gestalt theory will first be outlined, with a 
view to bringing out their broader implications by applying them 
in other fields. 

One way to approach the study of Gestalt psychology is to 
orient it with respect to modern psychological theory by tracing 
the developments which have naturally led up to this point of 
view. Aconvenient point of departure for a discussion of modern 
psychological doctrine is found in the Continental movement 
which Professor E. B. Titchener' has called the “‘ Psychology 
of Act’’. Among the outstanding representatives of this school 
are Brentano, Meinong and Husserl. 

Franz Brentano's view, set forth in his Psychologie vom em- 
pirischen Standpunkte (1874), has had a potent influence on later 
thinkers. His view that reference to an object is the peculiar 
characteristic of mental phenomena has been developed by 
Brentano’s successor, A. von Meinong, in his Gegenstandstheorie. 
According to Meinong, there are three elements in the thought of 
an object, namely the act, the content, and the object. In his 
Logische Untersuchungen, Edmund Husserl also distinguishes 
these three aspects. 

This notion of the ‘act’ has been the source of much contention. 
Because of its significance for philosophy and psychology, it will 
be well to trace the subsequent history of. the concept. 

Meinong and his followers of the Graz school maintain that 


1 American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 32, 1921, pp. 519-542. 
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stimuli give rise to sensations. This was a common doctrine, 
generally accepted among psychologists and philosophers until 
very recent times. The question which R. M. Ogden has asked, 
“Are there any sensations?’’, would have been regarded as 
absurd a generation ago. ‘Of course there are!’, everyone said. 
But things have changed. We have come to discover serious 
difficulties lurking in this view. The problem which has always 
faced this type of explanation, which analyses mental life into 
simple elements, is this: How can these elements get reunited 
into that psychic continuum, that meaningful world of experience, 
which is after all what the psychologist is trying to explain? 
By what kind of mental chemistry can these psychic ‘atoms’ be 
compounded into the more complex ‘molecular’ mental states? 
What is the principle of psychic synthesis? 

The followers of Meinong, of whom Benussi is one of the best 
known, maintain that sensations are united into more complex 
patterns by special productive acts. The Graz configurationists 
(as they have been called) postulate the existence of a higher 
psychical activity (Produktionsvorgang), which supervises the 
ordering of the sensory content. Thus the “synthetic unity of 
apperception’’, which Kant said was produced by the “ transcen- 
dental ego’’, reappears in a diluted form in an act from which the 
‘ego’ has been expelled. But has the ego been banished from 
psychology through the substitution of a disembodied ‘act’? 
The Gestalt psychologists appear to doubt it. To lay the ghost 
of the soul so that its permanent absence will never be regretted 
may be said to be the goal of Gestalt theory. 

The Gestalt psychologists deny that any special act or process, 
over and above the parts-in-relation, is necessary to explain the 
fact that perception and thought are orderly, or patterned in 
space and time. The trouble lies, say the three best-known 
advocates of this view, Max Wertheimer, Wolfgang Kéhler, and 
Kurt Koffka, with the psychological atomism which, ignoring 
obvious facts, attempts to explain conscious phenomena and 
organic behavior in terms of analytical units, these termini being 
artificial products of a process of abstraction. Gestalt psycho- 
logy is, on the one hand, a revolt against sensationalistic and 
associationistic psychology, and, on the other hand, a repudiation 
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of the doctrines of reflex behavior and of learning which attempt 
to explain how acquired and intelligent behavior arises out of a 
stringing together of part-structures and functions that are 
meaningless and unrelated in themselves. From the point of 
view of Gestalt theory, experience is ‘meaningful’ from its very 
beginning. If this is true, the world of the child cannot be the 
big, booming, buzzing confusion that William James declared 
it to be. The Gestalt psychologists here appear to agree with 
the view of many of the pragmatists, that the development of life 
consists in a progressive reorganization of meanings. 

It has been a difficult problem for modern psychology to 
explain the success of the original responses made by the 
organism. ‘Learning’ and ‘purposive behavior’ have also been 
responsible for considerable investigation and thought. To 
explain the various types and levels of organic behavior the 
‘mechanists’ and the ‘vitalists’ have both devised schemes, 
based, however, on postulates which contradict each other on 
important points. Max Wertheimer, in 1912, first worked out 
the details of a view which would explain physiological order 
without forcing the investigator to choose either of the alter- 
natives provided by the mechanistic-vitalistic opposition. He 
introduced the distinction between static and dynamic phen- 
omena, and recognized that the latter, which describe ex- 
periences having direction, are no less real than the former. 
And he was especially ingenious in applying the new theory to 
brain-processes. According to his view, if, as seems likely, there 
are nervous processes corresponding to such phenomena as 
rhythm, melody, and figure, then such processes must embrace all 
the essential characteristics of phenomenal (conscious) patterns. 
Such patterns, or Gestalten, are non-summative wholes; the whole 
is something more than the additive resultant of the parts, and 
even determines the properties of the parts. This is illustrated 
by the experience of music, where the individual notes consti- 
tuting the harmony and melody of a musical phrase lose their 
individuality in a new whole. 

The merit of this view is that it holds out the promise that 
we may be able to assimilate conscious processes, instinctive 
behavior, and reflex action to each other. The contention of the 
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Gestalt psychologists that acquired behavior can be explained 
by the notions employed in accounting for innate behavior is 
one of the most important claims made for the view. The 
pattern of a complicated instinctive act, such as nest-building, 
for example, is held to be analogous to that of a melody. The 
end is foreordained at the beginning, and the complex reaction 
goes to completion without conscious direction. Each event in 
the series has direction, and in this respect is like the ‘tonic’ 
effect in music. In the field of conscious action the same mode 
of procedure towards an ‘end-situation’, by way of movement 
through a ‘transitional situation’, is also found. For example, 
the process of reasoning whereby we solve problems exhibits a 
similar ‘closure’. ‘Insight’ is a familiar illustration of this. 
The way in which a solution to a problem may leap suddenly 
into being is told by Professor Kohler in his book, The Mentality 
of Apes. It is quite possible that ‘implication’ in logic will 
eventually be subsumed under configurational principles. 

The statement that the Gestalt as a whole determines the 
properties of its parts is as true of a reflex as it is of an instinct 
and of a perceptual pattern. The familiar diagrams used to 
illustrate an unconditioned reflex arc are much too simple. 
The process occurring in the reflex arc is here again something 
more than a sum of separate part-processes. The Gestalt con- 
ception presupposes that there are no rigid connections between 
sensory points, the central connections, and the motor elements 
involved in such a reflex. No system of prearranged pathways 
is adequate to all the facts. What Dr. Henry Head calls the 
“orderly march of events”’ of a reflex cannot be explained by pre- 
determined combinations of elements. For not only do receptor 
(sensory) processes determine effector (motor) processes, but 
effector processes help to determine receptor processes. 

It is for this reason that the same stimulus does not always 
produce the same response, and the same reaction may some- 
times be produced by a different stimulus. The stimulus sets 
up a receptor process; but the situation as a whole (external and 
internal), and the change of situation, mutually determine the 
response. The neuro-muscular connections are then chosen to 
bring about the result. And just as the amount of energy an 
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electric motor uses up is determined by what the motor has to do, 
so in an analogous manner the organism adjusts itself to the de- 
mands made by the situation. An excellent illustration of this is 
found in the experiments of Marina, who discovered that crossing 
the nerves to innervate the opposite muscles of the eye (t.e., the 
nerve which formerly brought about a contraction of the inner 
muscle now stimulating the outer, and vice versa) did not, as 
some would have predicted, reverse the normal horizontal eye- 
movements. This means, as Professor Koffka points out in his 
volume, The Growth of the Mind, that in spite of the changes 
in the devices the movements continued to be performed so as 
to produce the usual adaptive responses. 

The foregoing account should make it clear that Gestalt theory 
seeks to build upon the familiar and pervasive facts of organic 
life. Human experience represents but a particular species of the 
more general genus of vital phenomena. Just as reflexes and 
instincts are non-summative wholes, so also are the phenomenal 
patterns in consciousness. Conscious life is not constituted of 
such isolated atoms as ‘sensations’; it is constituted of whole- 
patterns with subordinate part-patterns. 

In thus beginning with what is immediately given in ex- 
perience Gestalt theory employs the phenomenological method 
developed in Germany by Professor Husserl. The study of 
‘illusions’, as providing genuine psychological data, for the first 
time finds an adequate treatment in Gestalt psychology. In our 
perceptions these phenomenal objects (a table, for instance, in 
the case of visual experience) appear as meaningful structures. 
In admitting that this world of familiar objects, rather than the 
underlying and inferred world of physical entities, must constitute 
our starting-point, the Gestalt theorists appear to agree with 
Professor Eddington’s position, as set forth in his book, The 
Nature of the Physical World. The aim of the Gestalt theorists 
is to dissect out these relatively independent phenomenal patterns 
and translate them directly into configurational processes in the 
nervous system. Consciousness of such patterns is apparently 
regarded as an illustration of what S. Alexander, in his Space, 
Time and Deity, calls “enjoyed innervation’. In such ex- 
periences two characteristics are apparent: it will be found that 
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a certain pattern always ‘stands out’ against a more neutral back- 
ground. The structure which stands out is called the ‘figure’, 
while the ‘hinterland’ is called the ‘ground’. 

These phenomenal figures have boundary lines. Now accord- 
ing to Gestalt theory a ‘good’ figure is always a ‘closed’ figure, 
which the boundary lines have the function of closing. The 
general law governing the shape of a Gestalt states that any 
configuration will become as perfect as the prevailing conditions 
will permit. A ‘perfect’ configuration satisfies certain conditions 
of simplicity and compactness; the configurative energy is at a 
minimum. Here we are carried through physiology into physics, 
for Professor Kohler maintains that conscious structures represent 
special cases of more general physical configurations. It must 
be noted, however, that the notion of physical configuration has 
been enlarged to include patterns, the elements of which need 
not be independent of each other; and in such cases there is 
dynamic interaction of parts. The unity of present-day Gestalt 
theory appears in the doctrine that physical configurations 
exhibit the same ‘closure’ as that which is evident in conscious 
structures. 

In accordance with this doctrine the Gestalt psychologists 
argue that the brain functions in such a manner that processes 
and patterns influence each other. It is asserted that normally 
there is a direct relation between the objective pattern, which 
is the environmental source of the sensory stimulation, and the 
somatic field which results in the responding organism. How 
this relation is sustained by the self-regulatory apparatus of the 
visual mechanism, involving the retina, cortex, and eye-muscles, 
we will consider when we examine in more detail the visual- 
fixation response. For the present we must restrict ourselves to 
a consideration of the somatic field in the brain. Ifa point, a, is 
stimulated, a wave of excitation is supposed to radiate from a. 
If two points, a and 3, are stimulated simultaneously, a wave of 
excitation spreads from both. If, however, one stimulation, a, 
precedes another, 5, a short circuit may occur. This attraction of 
forces across an intervening distance may play an important réle 
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in the explanation of seen movement (Dr. Wertheimer’s phi- 
phenomenon), and assimilative processes generally.? 

In considering the intricate nature of brain-chemistry it is 
necessary to keep in mind that Gestalt theory supposes that bio- 
chemical reactions in the nervous system resemble the reactions 
of dilute solutions, involving the migration of ions in accordance 
with electrolytic laws. When, for example, the visual field is 
a uniform gray, the retinal field is being homogeneously stimu- 
lated. After we have become adapted to the stimulus the 
chemical reaction in the somatic field will be what Professor 
Kohler terms a stationary one. The concentration of the ions 
concerned will be held constant during this period. Now if two 
differently colored parts of the sensory field are stimulated in a 
constant (though otherwise arbitrary) manner, two fields will 
appear phenomenally which represent the contour of the external 
objective field. On the physiologically subjective side this is 
constituted by the two regions defined by the difference in ionic 
concentrations. That is, the bounding portions of the fields are 
due to the difference in potential (or electromotive force) associ- 
ated with the difference in ionic concentration of the two fields. 
It will be noted that the two somatic areas thus marked out are 
not independent; they are not constituted by stationary processes 
isolated from each other. Rather, between the two areas an 
adjustment in osmotic pressure occurs, and this adjustment is 
associated with the leap in potential along the border-line of the 
two fields. The absolute potential of each of the two somatic 
fields is thus determined by this potential difference. In the 
case of the ‘figure’ and the ‘ground ’, the figure stands out because 
the energy per unit area is greater in the figure, being more 
concentrated in the interior than in the exterior. 

If the parallel between phenomenal patterns and physical 
configurations is to be made complete, we must be able to dis- 
cover some relation between the laws of electrochemistry and 
psychophysics. This task has been undertaken. By utilizing 
Nernst’s theory of galvanic chains Professor Kéhler is able to 


2Dr. Koffka asserts that students have experimentally demonstrated this 
attraction of forces by the properly timed opening and closing of two holes in the 
bottom of a trough of water, thus providing a hydrodynamic parallel for 
Wertheimer's explanation of perceived movement. 
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state the relation between the potential difference, 6; — 3, and 
‘ C 

the concentrations, C, and C+, as follows: ¢:— ¢: = const. log: a . 
1 


And this, he triumphantly points out, is exactly Fechner’s 
formula for Weber’s law, which states that the difference between 
visual sensations follows the law: S,; — S:; = K log: x. Pro- 
fessor Kohler recognizes that the logarithmic law no longer 
refers to single sensations, but to the whole structure. 

Gestalt theory implies that there is a cortical image cor- 
responding more or less closely to the retinal images. It is im- 
portant to establish the reality of this duplication. Evidently 
the cerebral image mapped out on the corrugations of the cortex 
must have a geometrical pattern somewhat different from the 
retinal pattern. The convergence of pathways issuing from 
the retina into subsequent common optic paths indicates that a 
‘shrinkage’ of the retinal image must occur. The fact that the 
number of afferent fibers is larger than the number of efferent 
fibers is in accord with Sherrington’s doctrine of the “final 
common path”. But in spite of any distortions which may 
result, there appears to be no reason for denying that there is a 
cortical image corresponding to the retinal image. That is to 
say, there need be no rigid localization of such a nature that 
each retinal element has its corresponding cortical neurone—the 
histological evidence and the facts of vicarious functioning 
negative this. All that need be shown is that adjacent retinal 
points will occupy some constant functional relation to each 
other in the cortex. Indeed, this very convergence of sensory 
channels makes it easier to eliminate the higher ‘act’ of synthesis 
which some have invoked to explain perceptual synthesis. 
Fusion may thus take place beneath the cortical level, so that 
the phenomenal Gestalt manifests itself as a unitary structure in 
consciousness. 

Assuming, then, that there is a cortical image corresponding to 
the retinal pattern, what is the complete picture of the fixation- 
response? 

When the eye is stimulated by the reflection of light from an 
external object, an asymmetrical field is produced on the retina. 
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This excitation-pattern is carried over the optic nerve, through 
sub-cortical tracts, into the cortex. An asymmetrical or non- 
homogeneous distribution of energy in the occipital cortex is 
produced. This, of course, involves a disturbance of the motor 
cortex, which in turn results in eye-movements. Can these 
processes be random? The reply is in the negative. How then 
can the fixation-response, in which facilitation of perception is 
secured through the eye-movements of accommodation and 
convergence, be explained? According to Gestalt theory, this 
means showing how the fixation-response can be deduced from 
physical principles. The circular reaction-arc is the clue to the 
order of the process. Let us see how it is responsible for the 
result. 

The nice harmony between sensory and motor functions is 
particularly evident in the field of binocular vision. This fixation- 
response, which John B. Watson’s experiments indicate appears 
very early in the life of new-born infants, consists in turning the 
eyes so that the images are focused by the lenses on the retinz, 
Psychologically stated, the coédrdination of eye-movements is an 
expression of the tendency to avoid double images, which would 
result if the stimulations from the ‘corresponding points’ of 
the two retinz fell upon non-corresponding points of the cortical 
field, and of the need to obtain the clearest and widest possible 
purview of surrounding space. Gestalt theory interprets this 
physically in terms of the principle that every dynamic system 
moves in such a way as to reéstablish an equilibrium of cortical 
energy. The first stimulation produces an asymmetry; it upsets 
the equilibrium of cortical energy. The resulting movements of 
accommodation and convergence tend towards a maximum 
articulation of the images because, in furnishing us with visual 
clearness, the processes of the optic sector are achieving the 
greatest possible simplicity and equilibration of forces. A 
system comes to rest only after it has reduced its free energy to a 
minimum, and in this case visual clearness and extensity of field 
facilitate the processes of the retinal-cortical-muscular arc which 
are proceeding to an end-state. The law of ‘greatest horopter’ 
thus appears to be in harmony with the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, for the tendency of a system to move towards an 
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equilibrium in which the free (potential) energy is at a minimum 
is but another manifestation of the law which states that entropy 
tends towards a maximum. 

Here, in this use of the second law of thermodynamics, we come 
upon one outstanding difference between vitalism and Gestalt 
theory. It will be recalled that Bergson and Driesch have 
supposed that the vital impetus or entelechy can suspend or 
violate this principle, whereas Professor Kéhler and Dr. N. 
Raschevsky * have used the laws of thermodynamics to explain 
what is usually considered to be a form of adaptive behavior. 

In the foregoing survey of Gestalt principies we have noted the 
interplay between theory and experiment. We have considered 
Gestalt theory as a conception restricted largely to the domains 
of psychological and biological phenomena. The theory, how- 
ever, has its roots firmly planted in physics, and bears fruits of 
significance for philosophy. The exponents of the view have 
exercised restraint in drawing out the philosophical implications 
of the doctrine, for the reason that they hold that such specu- 
lation would be premature, and might lead to a dilution of the 
meanings of the concepts. It has therefore remained for out- 
siders to make such connections with ideas in other fields. The 
fertility of the notions of configurationism make such applications 
possible, and in the remaining pages we will suggest some possible 
extensions of the principles. Let us begin with some of the more 
obvious applications. 

We have already suggested the general bearing of the concepts 
of Gestalt theory on the mind-body problem. We have also 
intimated that logical necessity in inference may be analogous 
to ‘closure’, to the ‘snapping into form’, which is evident in per- 
ceptual processes. Another obvious field for the application of 
Gestalt principles is found in esthetics. Beauty, for example, is 
certainly an instance of the perception of phenomenal patterns. 
Facilitation of perception of such patterns has long been recog- 
nized as an important psychological factor in the appreciation of 


*In an important paper, “Uber einige besondere Fille von Hysterese-Er- 
scheinungen in physikalisch-chemischen Systemen und tiber deren migliche Be- 
ziehung zu einigen biologischen Problemen”, which appears in Zeitschrift fir 
Physik, 1929, pp. 523-539, Dr. Raschevsky shows how Pavlov's principles of the 
conditioned reflex can be derived from the laws of thermodynamics applied to bio- 


chemical processes. 
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art. But such facilitation, which permits empathy and syn- 
zxsthesia to play a role, can occur most easily when there is some 
sort of structural simplicity—configurational economy, we may 
call it—permeating and unifying the complexity of parts. The 
older doctrine of unity-in-variety is but another name for this. 
Subjectively, this association between facilitation in esthetic 
experience and the reduction of configurative energy to a 
minimum may be very close; for the concept of entropy, which is 
the thermodynamic correlate of the energic streaming so apparent 
in the esthetic attitude, is like beauty in that it expresses a 
feature of arrangement, as Professor Eddington has pointed out. 

We have already suggested that physics provides a fertile field 
for the application of Gestalt principles. This is especially true 
if Gestalt psychology and the theory of emergent evolution are 
regarded as two phases of the same fundamental doctrine. In 
general the benefit which will follow from such an affiliation is 
that, thus codéperating, they will hasten the exit of the obsolete 
theory of materialism, which still lingers on the stage of human 
thought, reluctant to depart. 

As is well known, the two most vital movements in physics at 
the present time are relativity theory and quantum theory. It is 
not at all clear whether, and if so how, Gestalt principles are 
illustrated in these domains; but since claims have been made 
concerning their relevance, it will be well for us to touch upon 
this matter. 

Turning first to relativity theory, we find that Professor 
Kohler * concedes that relativity theory and Gestalt theory do 
indeed have some common ground, but he has not exhibited 
much eagerness to lay it bare. Several writers have attempted 
to draw an analogy between the two by arguing that just as 
Gestalt theory rejects the view that Gestalten are summative 
wholes, so relativity theory rejects summative principles when, 
in dealing with the velocity of light, the principle of classical 
physics concerning the addition of vectors is abandoned. To 
the writer this seems to provide but a very superficial analogy. 


‘In his comments on George Humphrey’s paper, “The Theory of Einstein and 
the Gestaltpsychologie: A Parallel”, in Psychologische Forschung, Vol. VI, 1924, D- 
201. Professor Humphrey's paper appears in the Am. J. of Psych., Vol. 35, 1924, 
PP- 353-359- 
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And in general the differences seem to outweigh the resemblances. 
Let us cite an example. 

It is commonly believed that in making time a fourth coérdi- 
nate of space, and in thus spatializing time (as Bergson would 
say), relativity theory has undermined the general unidirection- 
ality of time. In this theory there is no more difference be- 
tween past and future than there is between right and left; 
hence causality becomes a symmetrical relation. This abolishes 
any one-way time-system in nature. But Gestalt processes are 
usually irreversible. Moreover, in employing the second law of 
thermodynamics Gestalt theorists explicitly appeal to a principle 
which expresses irreversibility. 

One aspect of relativity theory which has possible significance 
for Gestalt psychology is the importance assigned to field- 
physics. Relativity theory has helped to break down the sharp 
line of demarcation between matter and empty space by giving 
to space something more than abstract geometrical properties. 
The field of force (in which ‘matter’ appears as a peculiarity, 
hummock, or boundary-singularity) provides an ‘interstitial 
filling’ which binds the universe together dynamically. It must 
be noted, however, that in so far as such fields of force are 
produced by moving bodies they are relative fields of force. Bya 
further extension of this notion of relative fields of force to the 
dynamics of brain-processes it might be possible to explain some 
of the phenomena of psychical relativity’ which Professor 
Kohler has again emphasized in his recent book on Geséalt 
Psychology. 

Considering now the application of Gestalt principles to 
quantum phenomena, we note at once the danger of attempting 
to make any such connections, because of the rapidity with which 
ideas in this field change. Only a few years ago Lloyd Morgan, 
assuming the truth of the Bohr theory of the atom, set out to 
show that atoms, composed of electrons circulating in orbits 
around the central nucleus, were true emergents, something 
more than the algebraic summation of the constituent particles. 
Unfortunately for him, the picture has now been radically altered. 
The advent of the wave theory of matter necessitates doing the 


* The present author has developed this idea in an article on “‘ Physical Relativity 
and Psychical Relativity”, Psychological Review, May, 1930. 
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job over again. No doubt such statements as that made by 
G. P. Thomson,‘ to the effect that there is strong evidence that a 
completed atom has a wave as a whole as well as component 
waves for its individual electrons, will provide the occasion for a 
reapplication of the notion of ‘creative synthesis’ to atomic 
phenomena. 

Let us now turn to an entirely different field. Up to the 
present little has been accomplished in applying Gestalt principles 
to social processes. To be sure, Professor W. M. Wheeler has 
pointed to illustrations of social Gestalten in his book, Emergent 
Evolution and the Development of Societies. Such phrases as 
‘the genius of a people’, the ‘spirit of the times’, etc., also 
apparently refer to the fact that social groups are something 
more than the sum of the individual members. Then, too, the 
organismic theory of society, which was recently revived by 
Charles M. Child in his treatise The Physiological Foundations 
of Behavior, supports the Gestalt theory, for physiological 
gradients are true Gestalten. In connection with the organismic 
theory of society, the various recent attempts to develop a 
morphology of history (such as Spengler’s) ought also to be 
mentioned. All these parallels suggest that the two criteria of a 
Gestalt proposed by von Ehrenfels, namely, that they are not 
composed of parts, and that they can be transposed like melodies, 
may be found to be satisfied by social patterns. The danger, 
however, of such explanations is that they may lead to the 
creation of such entities as the ‘group mind’, which, by hypo- 
statization, are then credited with some sort of detached and 
mystical existence. 

Passing from the descriptive consideration of social patterns 
to the normative study of social phenomena, we observe that 
here the going is more difficult and dangerous. Just what, in 
terms of Gestalt theory, a more perfect society would be is 
hard to determine. The rigid caste system of an ant society 
illustrates a social Gestalt as well as an utterly democratic 
society. The same difficulty attends the normative study of 
individual behavior. To advise a person to ‘configurate!’ tells 
him nothing in particular. Is the fiddling of a Nero a better 


***Waves and Particles”, Science, Vol. 70, 1929, p. 544. 
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configuration than the death of a Socrates? So far as the 
synthesis of individual conduct and social patterns goes, social 
science has hardly made a start. As Charles M. Beard has 
said, we still await the Aristotle of the social sciences. 

Finally we come to the question of the significance of these 
ideas for religion. Perhaps the most scientifically acceptable 
modification of the religious concept of God would be a modern- 
ized version of Aristotle’s conception of Him as the Form of 
Forms. Unfortunately, there is no evidence for the existence of 
any such super-Gestalt. Let it be noted, however, that this is 
not saying that the universe may not, in some respects, resemble 
an organism. The writer once suggested that change within the 
various parts of the universe might be explained on the assump- 
tion that the cosmos is like a soapbubble (an illustration of a 
Gestalt cited by Professor Kéhler), in that it is tending towards 
an equilibrium of minimal potential energy through a reduction 
of cosmic surface-tension. This may not be as far-fetched as it 
appears, for the contraction of a bubble is an illustration of the 
operation of the second law of thermodynamics. But—assuming 
that this is not nonsense—the problem then arises of explaining 
the fate of the energy which we know is radiated off into space. 
It is clear that in a ‘closed’ universe this energy cannot be lost 
forever. Speculations are then in order concerning the possibility 
of the conversion of this energy back into matter. This recip- 
rocal convertibility is made less improbable by the recent dis- 
covery that ‘waves’ possess some of the properties of ‘ particles’, 
while corpuscles simulate some of the properties of waves. 

It is common knowledge that in the law of the attraction of 
bodies and the law of the radiation of energy we have two laws of 
similar form (inverse-square laws) governing opposite move- 
ments. On the one hand, radiation tends to spread outward in 
spherical waves towards the outermost confines of space; on the 
other hand, matter tends to fall together in accordance with 
gravitational attraction. As Sir Oliver Lodge has said, the 
energy of matter comes from an unknown source, and proceeds 
into space towards an equally unknown destiny. If, as the 
writer’ has pointed out, the source and the sink could be 


’ Cf. “A Spiritual Behaviorism”, The Monist, Vol. 37, 1927, pp. 289-308. 
37 
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identified as the two poles of a cosmic Gestalt, we might gain 
some understanding of where the energy of matter comes from 
and where it goes to, and why the universe has not run down 
long ago. Such a view would also commit us to the doctrine ® 
that the universe as a whole constitutes a cosmic field which 
controls the emerging series of types of objects arising within 
the cosmic continuum. 

If such a complete reciprocity between radiation and matter 
exists, we have the picture of a reality which is making itself in 
a reality which is unmaking itself (to use Bergson’s terms), 
This view is also reminiscent of Plotinus’s theory of emanation 
and the Oriental doctrine of samsara. In such a scheme the 
cosmic Gestalt is neither the downward nor the upward path 
exclusively, but a combination of the inverse processes. Here 
we apparently verge upon contradiction, for the doctrine of the 
transcendence of opposites will not be looked upon with favor 
by an age which scorns the Hegelian dialectic.’ 

It does not seem likely that such a view can have much value 
for conventional religion. It appears on this theory that there 
are as good grounds for asserting that the universe is in ‘bad 
shape’ as there are for asserting that it is in ‘good shape’. In 
such a theory the kind of God we believe in will be determined 
by the choice we make between the possibility of a spherical 
universe with a reéntrant time-line, in which case we embrace 
the theory of eternal recurrence which helped drive Nietzsche 
insane, and a cylindrical universe open temporally towards plus 
and minus infinity, thus admitting of infinite progress with no 
likelihood of the final triumph of good. Supposing for the 
moment that the physicist’s choice between the several possible 
universes will make a difference to philosophical and religious 
concepts, will it not be an interesting spectacle to watch the 
debates in philosophy which will be carried on in the future? ” 


* As pointed out in my article, ‘Matter and the Present Outlook of Science”, 
in Scientia, July, 1928. 

* It is interesting to recall, however, that in commenting upon Prof. P. E. Wheel- 
wright's paper, at the International Congress of Philosophy at Harvard University 
in 1926, Professor R. M. Ogden pointed out that Gestalt psychology needs the 
concept of transcendence in its system. 

%” The contention of the vitalists, that we need to postulate the directive in- 
fluence of a non-physical entity in order to explain the properties and behavior of @ 
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living system, can be accepted only after it has been shown that the phenomena of 
life cannot be deduced from the laws of energetics. It is clear, on the other hand, 
that if the Gestalt psychologists are to make good their case they must show that 
biological and psychological phenomena are entirely consistent with the established 
principles of physical science, especially the principle of least action and the second 
law of thermodynamics. 

Up to the present time little has been done in applying variational principles to 
the study of living processes. Only now is an attack from this angle being made. 
The ‘Gestalters’ have made some headway by applying the second law of thermo- 
dynamics to organic processes, thus opening up a possible refutation of the view of 
some vitalists (first suggested, however, by Helmholtz) that the vital force can evade 
or suspend this principle. In connection with this problem we have already re- 
ferred to the work of Dr. Raschevsky (an English version of his argument will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the Journal of Comparative Psychology), but we 
must also mention that Dr. D. L. Watson, in a paper on “Entropy and Organiza- 
tion” (in Science, Vol. LX XII, 1930, pp. 220-222), promises to generalize the con- 
cept of entropy so that it will be susceptible of a biological application. 

In addition to this law, however, there is the principle of least action (including 
the less universally valid principle of the conservation of energy) to be considered in 
relation to vital processes. So far as I am aware, only two investigators (apart 
from the writer) have tried to apply this principle to organic systems. Prof. R. H. 
Wheeler, an advocate of Gestalt principles, has made an interesting attempt in 
his book, The Science of Psychology, to unify the facts of that field by subsuming all 
phenomena under it. Another investigator, Prof. C. D. Murray, in an article on 
“The Physiological Principle of Minimum Work" (in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Science, Vol. 12, 1926, pp. 207-214), by developing the idea that “* physio- 
logy is essentially a problem of maxima and minima”’, tries to show that the cost 
of operation of physiological systems tends to a minimum when measured in units 
such as the calorie and erg. This has been declared to be a misapplication of the 
principle by Prof. P. S. Bauer, who argues in his paper on ‘‘ The Validity of Minimal 
Principles in Physiology" (in the Journal of General Physiology, Vol. 13, 1930, pp. 
617-619) that in general equations which impose minimal or maximal requirements 
are valid only if the system is conservative or non-dissipative. 

Probably it is too early to estimate the degree of success such applications can 
have. With the increasing recognition of the conventional nature of physics (al- 
ways emphasized by H. Poincaré) it will become clearer that the application of such 
physical principles has the same justification in biology as in physics. An interest- 
ing application of this conventional nature has been pointed out to me by Dr. 
Harry Helson (who once applied the principle of least action to the behavior of a 
ratina maze). He states that it is not generally made enough of that the principle 
of least (or stationary) action is really imposed upon physical events. For example, 
work out, as is done in elementary textbooks of the calculus, the path of a ray of 
light from one medium to another. Set your derivative equation equal to zero— 
then you find that you have Snell’s law or the law of refraction. (In setting it equal 
to zero we have the condition for a maximum or minimum—it may be either in 
physical events, but, whichever it is, it is always the same, hence the name “law 
of stationary action” rather than “least action”.) But, as Professor Helson states, 
your setting it equal to zero is something entirely extraneous, something you have 
done; and you find that nature actually works that way! 
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This situation calls to our attention the fact that the test of the validity (value) 
of a scientific principle is not the ability to deduce observed phenomena after they 
have happened, but to predict them in advance. Whether the application of 
physical principles in biology and psychology can satisfy the last test remains to be 
seen. 

OLIVER L. REISER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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SAMUEL SORBIERE (1615-1670). 


OW there is in your mind something or other, I do not know what, opposed to 
Descartes, that indicates a virulent and bitter poison, so that you can scarcely 
refrain from depreciating him and his work as far as in you lies. However I well 
know him to be a philosopher more learned than you, myself, and almost numberless 
others, so that I dare to affirm this with any and every solemn assurance. Has he 
perchance despised you? What then? You think his Method to be sheer folly; 
but perhaps there is more wisdom in it than you comprehend. (Sed et forte magis 
accedit ad sapientiam, nec ea plura animo complecteris.) Did then this great man 
wish to hold himself up to the whole world for derision? Whocan think so? Did 
he err so disgracefully in Physics, a man who was such a Lynceus in mathematics, 
which is the most certain, if not the most noble, branch of Philosophy? Look 
forward to the coming age, in which he is destined to triumph, which will bring this 
purpose of yours to naught. But, you will say, this philosophy is absurd to me 
and to others. Show these absurdities, demonstrate one of them, and I shall 
believe you. What glory for you if you should take your pen against him! To be 
sure the reply will bring out the truth. Nothing is lacking to you whose mind and 
pen are most ready; if you discover something evidently false, you will place every- 
body under obligations, and at least you will compel the author to put forth his 
doctrine more fully and clearly. Gassendi, who has recently entered into a sacred 
friendship with Descartes, you wish to excite against him. Do you yourself, who 
are free from this friendship, urge the several difficulties in your own mind, and 
show us, or better show to him, by a single experiment or argument anything 
absurd in the Physics of René, or henceforward desist from this passion for de- 
nunciation. If you dare not attack him under your own name, how many will you 
find who will gladly affix theirs?! 


In these words Mersenne, in a letter to Sorbiére, characterizes 
the latter’s attitude toward Descartes. Mersenne probably 
regarded him as a truculent and insincere spirit—a judgment 
concerning him that seems to have been somewhat widespread in 
the learned world of his day. Bouillier, referring to the fact 
that Sorbiére had passed from Protestantism to Catholicism, 
notes that the sincerity of his conversion was doubted because he 
seemed over-eager to exploit it.2_ He has, to be sure, recorded 
his admiration of Descartes, but he was passionately loyal to 
Gassendi, who was to him ‘the best of men’. He urges Gassendi 
to refute Descartes, and accuses the latter of excessive ambition 


! From the MS. letter given in Latin in the Céuvres de Descartes, Adam & Tannery, 
Vol. IV, p. 515. 
* Hist. de la phil. cartesienne, 3d ed., 1868, Vol. I, pp. 561 ff. 
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and of being animated by the desire of founding a sect. Thus 
his admiration for him is seriously qualified, and it is not easy 
to discern to what extent it is sincere. 

Sorbiére may have been both truculent and insincere. He 
attempted to envenimer les rapports de Descartes et de Gassendi, 
as Bouillier states. His attitudes towards Descartes and Gas- 
sendi, however, expressed not merely his personality but his 
relation to the intellectual situation. He was a man capable of 
recognizing the intellectual cross-currents but incapable of 
mastering them. As a follower of Gassendi, as physician, man 
of letters and man of the world, he stood in a complicated 
situation. Whether from lack of courage or from lack of ability, 
he could neither repudiate Descartes nor follow him. He 
illustrates the inability of the age either to assimilate the spirit 
of Cartesian teaching or to escape its influence. Hostility and 
reluctant admiration, worldly prudence and unreasoned attach- 
ment to tradition, a recognition in part intellectual and in 
part emotional that between Descartes and tradition there could 
be no compromise—out of these was born misunderstanding 
that fostered compromise and a compromising attitude that 
engendered misinterpretation. Sorbiére possessed a genuine 
passion for what we may call physical science. In this he was 
evidently sincere, whatever may be true for the rest. Science, 
a universal science of nature, is the very ideal of intellectual 
effort. The future lies with the physics of Gassendi, however, 
rather than with that of Descartes; this is evidently his firm con- 
viction. But he is a compromising and none too courageous 
spirit. The deferences and prudential gestures of Gassendi are 
not sufficient forhim. This, it seems, is the reason for his interest 
in Cartesian ideas: they furnish a definition, as he adapts them 
to his purpose, of a field for metaphysics (and so for religion and 
theology) within which the truths of faith and theology can be 
ensconced, safe from imprudent extensions of Gassendist-Epi- 
curean, or more simply, of ‘scientific’ ideas. In what follows 
this external addition of Cartesian ideas to current scientific 
ideas will be set forth. 

Not the least remarkable achievement of modern thought is 
the sterilizing separation of science and philosophy. Meta- 
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physics appears to be a corrective rather than a completion of 
physics. Theology is an enterprise to be maintained in spite of 
science. Historically, psychology has provided the more or 
less slender connection between philosophy and science. It is 
difficult for the student of the history of philosophy to avoid 
the fallacy of viewing such philosophers as Descartes in the light 
of this opposition of philosophy and science. He forgets that 
Descartes himself knew of no such separation. He fails to 
appreciate that for him theology and metaphysics were most 
intimately related to the study of nature. The student of 
history is unwittingly led to think of Descartes’ doctrines in the 
field of physics, physiology, and astronomy as mere appendages 
to his ‘philosophy ’—to the method of doubt, the arguments for 
the existence of God, the criterion of clear and distinct ideas, and 
the dualism of substances. But for Descartes himself these 
‘appendages’ were the very culmination of his efforts. Such a 
halving of his achievements would have been to him a violent 
misrepresentation of his teaching and purpose. His aim was 
defined in his own mind by the vision of a comprehensive structure 
of knowledge. The Cogito meant the establishment of Reason 
in the seat that Authority had occupied. The demonstration of 
the existence of God, whatever personal satisfaction it may have 
given Descartes, was no mere gesture of deference to theological 
and ecclesiastical tradition. That could have been accomplished 
in another way. He could simply have accepted the existence 
of God as a certainty of faith. In terms of his own conception 
of the nature and function of reason and of the problem of 
inquiry, the acceptance of God’s existence on the basis of faith 
was impossible for the prosecution of his task. The Cogito and 
the criterion of clearness and distinctness of idea were in effect a 
proclamation of the independence and competence of reason. 
To secure a rational structure of knowledge we cannot begin 
upon a basis of faith. Reason, in short, is not competent to 
master the subject-matter of inquiry unless it is capable of 
demonstrating the existence of God. This demonstration, then, 
was not bravado nor a tour de force: it was quite simply the laying 
of foundations necessary for the science that was to represent 
the compass of enquiry. The distinction between theology and 
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metaphysics on the one hand and physical knowledge on the other 
was a distinction between sub-structure and super-structure. 
The physics of inanimate nature, of animate nature, and even 
of the human body—these were not for Descartes adjoined to 
theology and metaphysics, but built upon them. 

The contemporaries of Descartes and the men of the im- 
mediately succeeding generations dissected Cartesian teaching in 
various ways. Only by dissection could the joinings of com- 
promise be effected. From one point of view the difficulty was 
that of following Descartes’ lead in the intellectual mastery of 
the physical world without admitting the competence of reason 
in matters of theology. From another point of view the puzzling 
question was that of utilizing the Cartesian demonstration of 
God's existence in the interests of faith and of authority without 
suggesting that faith and authority could be dispensed with. 
Descartes’ doctrines concerning the soul, to indicate another 
point of view, assisted in saving its immortality from the 
maw of universal mechanism, but suggested the capacity of the 
individual to secure his salvation without intermediaries. The 
mystical tradition could scarcely view the criterion of clearness 
and distinctness without suspicion. And Thomists might well 
suspect that the Cartesian Cogito rendered a distinction between 
the sphere of faith and the sphere of reason quite unintelligible. 

Sorbiére affords an interesting illustration of the conflict 
between Cartesianism and tradition. A follower of Gassendi, he 
is necessarily opposed to Descartes as regards the main principles 
of physical science, while of course participating in the reaction 
against Scholasticism. His admiration for Gassendi was un- 
measured, and Bouillier quotes his statement to the effect that 
some day men will wonder why there should have been, ten 
years after the publication of the Syntagma Philosophicum, ad- 
herents of any other doctrine than that of Gassendi. Sorbiére, 
however, did not remain unaffected by Descartes, as will appear 
later. Moreover, he was not wholly satisfied with Gassendi’s 
mere gesture of assent to such doctrines as the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul. He thus becomes in fact a Gassendist 
who seeks to demonstrate the existence of God, the existence and 
immortality of a spiritual soul, and would employ Cartesian 
ideas to accomplish this. 
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The prevailing interest in Epicurus, for which Gassendi was 
largely responsible, was an expression of enthusiasm for the 
application in science of the atomic conception. Sorbiére’s 
letters bear testimony to the extraordinary vogue of Epicurus, 
but equally give evidence that this vogue was accompanied by a 
repudiation of the Epicurean atheism and the Epicurean failure 
to admit spiritual substance and an immortal soul. In a sense 
this was largely prudential. On the other hand, it also re- 
presented an accommodation of mind. If the field of science could 
be freed by making obeisance to Authority with respect to God 
and immortality, so much the better. Thus Sorbiére opposes 
Epicurus’ view that the universe is infinite, with its implication 
of the possibility of a plurality of worlds; he opposes also the 
attribution of immovability and eternity to this infinite universe, 
and insists upon the architectural character of the world as 
against its origin in a blind concourse of atoms.’ Of course, in 
writing to Mazarin, anything else would have been imprudent. 
But the other side of the matter is illustrated in the letter to 
the Comte Christophe, Delphique Burgrave of Dona, in which 
he urges the latter to consider Epicurus’ method of physical 
inquiry, while protesting that he does not wish to wean 
his correspondent from that of Descartes.‘ In letters to the 
Bishop of Laon, Sorbiére denies the eternity of the atoms, 
asserts that Reason and Faith are not opposed, and vindicates 
the Providence of God and the immortality of the soul. He 
even asserts that the search for final causes is necessary. God 
has for man a special care, as is indicated by the admirable 
structure of our body and the conjoining of the soul with it. 
Epicurus thinks that man’s industry is a result of his possessing 
hands: but Sorbiére retorts that hands were given man in order 
that he might be an industrious animal.® 

Sorbiére, in short, is an early example of the scientist who 
feels the necessity of reconciling science and theology. Through- 
out his Letters and Discourses there is present the spirit of 


* Letters XXXV, XXXVII, XXXIX, in Lettres et discours de M. de Sorbiere, 
sur diverses matiéres curieuses, Paris, 1660. All references to Sorbiére, unless other- 
wise noted, are to this volume. 

‘Letter XVI. 

+ Letter XXXIX. 
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compromise. The restriction of science to physical nature is 
prudential. Gassendist doctrine, however, left the interests of 
faith outside the sphere not only of science but of all inquiry. 
The Cartesian standpoint integrates theology, metaphysics and 
science. From the Gassendist point of view we establish phys- 
ical science and prudently proclaim, in effect, its irrelevance 
to theology and metaphysics. It is Gassendi, and not Des- 
cartes, who would foster the deliberate avoidance of theo- 
logical and metaphysical questions by science. Sorbiére, because 
of Gassendist teachings, because of a faltering spirit, or because 
of inability to comprehend, must ignore the Cartesian position 
as to the necessary linkage of theology, metaphysics, and know- 
ledge of nature. On the other hand, the Gassendist gesture 
towards faith is felt to be insufficient. Therefore Sorbiére 
proclaims that there is no real conflict between science and 
theology,® views nature after the fashion of Gassendi, admires 
Montaigne and Charron, and devises arguments to demonstrate 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 

With this goes another interesting fact. Sorbiére expresses the 
growing tendency not merely to distinguish science and meta- 
physics but even sharply to oppose them. In the intellectual 
history of the period this growing opposition is a matter of the 
first importance. To oppose inquiry into nature to metaphysics 
was a means of winning freedom for physical inquiry while making 
possible an external harmonization of science and theology. By 
eschewing metaphysics, science, in effect, avoided an order of 
problems that would necessarily have brought rational inquiry 
and authority into conflict.’ In two discourses (‘‘Que le peu de 


* Sorbiére asserts that Scripture, with respect to matters of physics, leaves us 
with complete liberty of belief (Letter LXVI). With this should be considered 
his praise of Hobbes’ efforts to secure tolerance and to avoid all religious dissensions 
by taking the position that the doctrine of Jesus as the Christ is alone fundamental 
for salvation (Discours sur sa version de la Politique de M. Hobbes). Sorbiére’s 
enthusiasm for the newer modes of thought, for ‘science’, is displayed by his interest 
in the innovateurs modernes, among whom he reckons Descartes and Hobbes, as 
well as Telesius, Cardan, Campanella, Bacon, and Helmondt. Hobbes with 
respect to Politics, he says, is like the men of science who invent new systems, who 
seek to reconstitute medicine, and to apply mathematics to all problems. 

7 Yet in the Discourse on Hobbes Sorbiére even inveighs against men like 
Voetius who attack Descartes because the latter seeks to demonstrate the existence 
of God by natural reasons. 
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cognoissance que nous avons des choses naturelles, ne nous 
doit pas destourner de leur Estude’’, and “De la vérité de nos 
connoissances Naturelles’’), both delivered before an assemblage 
of physicists ches M. de Montmort (June 14, 1658 and August 
19, 1659), Sorbiére indicates that this separation of science and 
metaphysics is already a matter of agreement within scientific 
circles. Thus he states that in this assemblage it is understood 
that metaphysical thoughts are to be avoided. He promises that 
in his discourse he will treat physiquement de cette vérité que nous 
recherchons dans la connoissance des choses naturelles. He defends 
the search for natural causes and urges that, even if we have little 
knowledge of first principles or even of the details of physics, 
this should not deter us from the study of this science in which 
we meet with much pleasure and find quelque utilité. He there- 
fore is aware that, in point of fact, physical science and meta- 
physics have been separated from the standpoint of the interests 
and procedure of science. The separation amounts to virtual 
antagonism. The avoidance of metaphysics is a condition of 
progress in the science of nature. Moreover the inference can 
scarcely be avoided that, for him, the subject-matter of meta- 
physics differs radically from the subject-matter of scientific 
inquiry. This is suggested by the fact that he is conscious of 
the consequences for morals of the separation of science and 
metaphysics. All appearances in nature turn upon movements; 
were morality to fall within the field of scientific inquiry, the 
causes of virtue would be reduced to movements. Herein lies a 
chief reason for his addition of Cartesian ideas to Gassendist- 
Epicurean atomism as providing the instruments of inquiry into 
nature. The soul as the seat of morality falls without the subject- 
matter of science. 

Physical science, safeguarded by the opposition of science and 
metaphysics, surrounded by a circumference of scepticism, with 
this scepticism counter-balanced by arguments for the existence 
of God, the spirituality and immortality of the soul—these factors 
define the compromise of Sorbiére. 

Arguments for the incorporeality of the soul, he asserts, can 
be drawn from the nature of the will as well as from the nature 
of the understanding (entendement). The will often repudiates 
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what is agreeable and what is due to sense, and, consequently, 
what is due to the corporeal. But as will is planted, so to speak, 
in the understanding, the principal part of the soul (which is the 
ame raisonnable, or immortal principle), it is sufficient to attend 
to the nature of understanding. 

The first proof turns upon the position that understanding is 
wholly different from imagination (intellection, entendement as 
contrasted with imagination or Ja phantasie). Sorbiére notes the 
error of those who do not recognize that intellection and imagina- 
tion are distinct faculties, and who, not observing this distinction, 
look upon imagination as common to beast and men, with the sole 
proviso that in men imagination is plus exquise, and receives 
the name entendement.* However, there is in man a form of 
intellection enabling him to comprehend things that cannot be 
imagined. We conceive things for which there is no image in 
the brain and for which we can fashion no image. Sorbiére’s 
illustration is that we cannot imagine the sun as many times 
larger than the earth, although we know it to be so. Since 
intellection has no image, it follows that it is immaterial, just as 
the imagination is proved corporeal by its need of material 
images. Entendement does make use of the images of sense and 
imagination, ‘‘comme de degrés par ou il monte 4a l’action qui 
luy est propre, qui est de dépouiller ses idées de toute matiére, 
& en cela mesme il fait rémarquer son immatérialité”’. 

The second line of demonstration is drawn from the fact of 
reflection by understanding upon itself. When the entendement 
considers its own functions, when it conceives or understands, 
it makes a reflection upon itself. For Sorbiére this is a case of a 
thing acting upon itself. It therefore forms an exception to the 
axiom: nothing acts upon itself. But this axiom is a law of 
the corporeal. The eye does not note that it sees, nor the 
imagination that it imagines. These faculties and their actions 
are corporeal. Reflexion is the work of a superior faculty, cut 
free from matter, and incorporeal in nature. 

The third line of argument depends upon this, that men not 


8 Sorbiére, incidentally, is sceptical about Descartes’ theory of the pineal gland— 
or we know so little about the hidden springs of nature, he urges, that there may 
be a million organs in the body that must be understood before we can conjecture 
how things happen within it (Letter LXIII). 
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merely form universal notions, but even conceive the reason for 
universality. Beasts in a sense can form universals, as when 
dogs recognize that a thing is a man and not a horse. But 
they do not understand universality as such. They cannot 
know the abstract, as color, but only the colored. Sorbiére 
adds that additional proofs can be drawn from the objects of 
the understanding, which include the incorporeal as well as the 
corporeal. He quotes Aristotle to the effect that the under- 
standing must be of a very simple nature, free from all admixture, 
because it is capable of understanding all sorts of things. The 
soul cannot be organic, since it knows the organ which is in- 
termediate between the faculty itself and the object. If it 
were corporeal, it would never suspect the existence of the 
incorporeal. But the reverse does not obtain. The soul can and 
does know the corporeal, although not itself corporeal, because 
what is higher in excellence comprehends within itself eminently 
all the inferior qualities. 

Here, it is obvious, there is an ill-digested combination of Gas- 
sendist and Cartesian teachings, further confused by scholastic 
connotations of terms. Gassendi, admitting a spiritual soul, the 
subject of rational insight and superior to the material or corporeal 
soul, proceeds as if the corporeal soul alone existed. The spiritual 
soul, in effect, lies beyond the province of inquiry and, in the 
serious business of philosophy and natural philosophy, may be 
omitted from the reckoning. This gesture having been made, 
Gassendi can attack Descartes’ protestation that his objections 
relate to the method and arguments of Descartes rather than to the 
conclusions, by arguing that this protestation is so completely in- 
operative that it is meaningless. Sorbiére, however, is evidently 
driven by Descartes to give a serious account of what Gassendi 
had vaguely admitted in an ineffective gesture. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that Sorbiére uses the term ‘spirituality’ 
quite sparingly, and his term ‘incorporeality’ reflects a Scholastic 
distinction affected by Epicurean atomism. The latter gives a 
content to the ‘matter’ of the traditional distinction, while the 
‘form’ breaks into portions, represented in part by the material 
soul and in part by the incorporeal rational principle. It is 
worth noting that Sorbiére employs Cartesian doctrine for his 
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purposes. In a letter addressed to the Bishop of Laon, with 
the title ‘““Qu’il y a des Natures incorporelles, contre l’ opinion 
d’ Epicure’’, he advances the argument that the method of doubt 
leads to the notion of a substance that thinks, and, as there is 
in it no idea of extension, it must be without dimensions. He 
does not acknowledge the source of the argument, but does 
admit that it is not of his own invention.’ 

The immortality of the soul, he asserts, is most impressively 
shown by establishing the incorporeality of its essence, coupled 
with the fact that we cannot conceive of death as anything other 
than the separation of parts. Moreover, the spirituality of the 
soul satisfactorily disposes of the ancient question regarding its 
seat. In addition to the argument drawn from the nature of 
the soul, its immortality may be demonstrated by three proofs 
of a different character. The first is that of universal consent; 
the second, the universal desire for immortality; and the third 
is the demonstration drawn from God's moral government of 
the world. The latter argument, of course, depends upon the 
necessity of another life in order that the balance of merit and 
reward may be secured. Finally, in refuting an argument of 
Epicurus against the immortality of the soul, Sorbiére employs 
Gassendist teaching. Drunkenness and similar facts do not 
demonstrate the corporeality of the soul, but only this, that 
the brain is not in a condition to receive the influence of the soul. 
The brain, in short, is an instrument of the soul, at least of that 
soul which is a rational incorporeal principle, and drunkenness, 
like death itself, is rather a sign that the instrument is unavailable 

* The chief sources for Sorbiére’s arguments concerning the soul are Letter XVII, 
to Mazarin, and Letter XX XIX, to César d’Estrée, Bishop of Laon. 

In this connection it is worth while to point to Sorbiére’s discussion of God. 
The existence of God, he thinks, is really a first principle intelligible in itself. But 
he adds that there are two basic arguments for the existence of God: one of these, 
based upon what he calls Anticipation universelle, is a version of Descartes’ use of 
the idea of God as innate. This idea, he states, is universal in man, and this uni- 
versality cannot be due to legislation, tyranny, or fear, for ‘‘elle naist avecque 
nous”, “‘elle se forme au mesme temps que nostre 4me, & démeure cachée iusques 
a la premiére qu'elle a de se produire"’. He then attempts to explain, not the cause 
of the idea of God (which is God himself), but the causes that occasion the idea’s 
passage from its hidden and implicit condition to its explicit presence in the mind. 
In brief, it is the comparison of impressions made by the senses that evokes the idea 
(Letter XIX). 
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than a proof that the soul suffers from the condition of the body 
or is perishable." 

Sorbiére’s mélange of ideas is further illustrated in his dis- 
cussion of truth. Here again the utility for science of Cartesian 
dualism appears. He employs this dualism to give content to 
the otherwise empty gesture of Gassendi with regard to the 
question of the spirituality and immortality of the soul. The 
Cartesian dualism swept the field of physical inquiry free of 
the cobwebs of forms. Whatever there may be in things animate 
and inanimate, or in experience, that suggests forms and formal 
principles, may somehow be relegated to the soul-substance. 
For Sorbiére, the field is thus cleared for a discussion that is 
to be conducted physiguement. Metaphysics is disavowed, and 
this disavowal! is in effect the exclusion of problems concerning 
the soul, immortality, and God from the province of physics. 
This being premised, scientific knowledge itself must be treated 
physiquement. Thus, in his discourse De la vérité de nos con- 
noissances naturelles, beginning with a disavowal of metaphysics, 
Sorbiére proceeds to leave the spiritual soul out of the reckoning. 
The result is that even thought is included in the subject- 
matter of physics. Truth is commonly said to be the conformity 
of thought with the thing it represents. But thoughts are brain- 
movements, just as sensations are movements prolonged from 
without. Interior movements, or thoughts, may harmonize with 
one another, or may be found to be more or less in conformity with 
sensation-movements. Thought, being movement, can be com- 
pared only to movement. The contrast of thoughts in the soul 
and motions in things becomes, for physical science (metaphysics 
having been laid aside), the contrast between motions that lie 
within our bodies and those that lie without. Movements that 
are without the body, however, are beyond our reach, and there- 
fore we must speak ‘soberly’ of them, for they can be only 
conjectural. The ‘way of ideas’—if we may represent Sorbiére 
in this fashion—is the way of internal motions. Truth results 
from comparison of movements of thought, i.e., internal move- 
ments, one with another, or of these with movements prolonged 
from without, that is, sensation-movements. Even mathematical 


Letter XL. 
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verities are movements chained to one another, like toothed 
wheels, of which the first makes all the others move. The proof 
of the value of mathematical speculations, born wholly within 
the brain, is in applications to sensible movements. Nothing in 
physics is more certain than what our experience demonstrates 
and our senses confirm." And here enters the influence of 
Hobbes. To reduce this discussion of truth to a more common 
currency, says Sorbiére, and speaking more logically, we must 
regard philosophical truth as consisting in the use of words and 
in their signification, and not in the things these words represent. 
Truth is not a property of things, but of propositions. Since 
Sorbiére translated the De Cive, it is scarcely questionable 
that in the above position we have a manifestation of the in- 
fluence of Hobbes. This tends to be confirmed when we turn 
to a letter to Mazarin in which Sorbiére maintains that La 
Politique is as capable of demonstration as geometry. Science, 
properly speaking, he says, has to do with the truth of theorems 
or general propositions and the consequences that can be drawn 
from them. Truth of fact should not be called science but simply 
knowledge. 

. . » La science par laquelle nouss ommes asseurés qu'un Théoréme que l'on 
propose est vray, est une connoissance par les causes, qui commence par la 
generation du sujet, & qui en dérive par un bon raisonnement. Mais que la science 
par laquelle nous scavons tant seulement, qu'il est possible qu'un Théoréme vray, 
est une connoissance qui n'a pas son origine dans les causes; & qui commence par 
l'expérience des effets, d’ou elle rémonte vers les causes, par une légitime ratiocina- 
tion. Que par l'une et l'autre de ces méthodes on tend 4 Démonstration; & soit 
que l'on déscende, ou que l'on monte, on marche toujours dans le mesme chemin. 
Que néantmoins la Démonstration que se forme en la descente de la cause vers les 
effets a bien plus de force, que la démonstration qu'il faut pousser en haut, & en 
laquelle l'effet a précedé la connoissance de la cause. Pour ce qu'il est bien plus 
avantageux d'avoir les causes toutes présentes, & de n'avoir 4 penser qu’a la maniére 


de laquelle nous nous en pourrons bien servir; que d’avoir 4 rappeller le passé, & 
A connoistre quel il peut avoir esté: Ce qu'il nous faut faire, lorsque ne connoissons 





11 ‘*De sorte que la verité dont il est icy question ne sera autre chose, que la 
consonance des mouvemens, soit de nos pensées toutes seules tandis que nos sens 
externes se reposent; soit de nos sensations, lors que nos sens continuent 4 faire 
leurs fonctions ordinaires; qui sont de faire en nous des mouvemens assez forts, 
dont le contrecoup dure quelque temps, avant qu’ils s‘affoiblisse, qu'il se perde 
entiérement, ou qu'il devienne, peut-estre, le mouvement de la pensée: ce qui luy 
arrive lorsqu’il est si foible que nous ne scavons plus ce qu'il est devenu.”” Dis- 
course: De la vérité de nos connoissances Naturelles. 
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que les effets, nous devons en rechercher les causes qui ne sont plus, ou qui nous sont 
cachées. Que cela estant, nous n’avons point de science par démonstration, a 
priori, avec une préalable connoissance des causes, qu’en celles, don’t l'invention 
& la naissance, les principes & les progrés dependent de nostre franc arbitre. 


Thus, with respect to geometry, there are theorems concerning 
quantity that one can demonstrate; the causes of the properties 
of each figure are contained in the lines we trace, while the 
constitution of the lines depends on our free will. Since we alone 
are the authors of the figures, it follows that Geometry has 
demonstrations of the first order. But as natural things and 
their causes are not in our power, but are dependent upon the 
will of the Creator, we cannot deduce the properties of things 
from their causes since we do not see these causes. All that we 
can do is to remount the ladder as far as we can, and show that 
it is not impossible for such and such to have been the causes. 
This sort of demonstration is a posteriori and the science of it is 
Physics. In the case of Politics and Ethics, a genuine science of 
justice is possible. They are capable of demonstration a priori, 
because we know the principles involved and men have made 
laws and pacts that are the causes of justice. Justice is a matter 
of human institution, and before the establishment of laws and 
pacts, neither the public good nor justice existed.” 

Whatever may be the case, then, with respect to incorporeal 
beings and so with respect to metaphysics and theology, the 
subject-matter of science is motion. From the physical stand- 
point, thought and passion, sensation and even morals, are 
questions of physics, for in themselves they are motions. But 
even here we must be more precise, thinks Sorbiére. For if the 
subject-matter of scientific knowledge be motion, only the mo- 
tions that occur within the organism (commonly called thoughts 
or sensations) are in the strict sense the subject-matter. The 
universe as it exists beyond the body is a sea of motions, con- 
tinuous with the motions of the body. Knowledge of this sea 
of motion is obtained by inference from effects, the internal 
motions, to causes, the external motions. Knowledge in the 
eulogistic sense, or science, however, is deductive, from principles 
or causes to effects or consequences. Mathematics is a genuine 
science, as is Politics, because both are born wholly in the brain 

” Letter LXXXXI. 
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and are deductive. Knowledge of fact is not science because it is 
knowledge from effects—ultimately effects in the organism—of 
causes which reside without. The determination of the sphere of 
a universal physics is not the result of a metaphysical deduction; 
rather, to metaphysics and theology must be turned over every- 
thing that is excluded when the subject-matter is defined physique- 
ment, in terms of motion. We are said to know things by way 
of ideas. But, as things are motions, they are accessible to us 
only in the sense in which external motions are prolonged in 
bodily ones. And from the standpoint of physical science, 
ideas too are motions. The consequence is that the whole sub- 
ject-matter of inquiry, in the immediate sense, consists of motions 
of and within the body. Thought and sensation, in so far as they 
are anything more than motion, fall within the province of 
metaphysics. The field of scientific inquiry, in so far as it lies 
beyond the limits of the body, is a field of conjecture rather than 
of science in the emphatic sense. Epistemological representa- 
tionism, from the standpoint of physics, must be translated into 
the harmony of motions in the brain. The subject-matter of a 
universal science is extension and motion. The human body is 
of course included within this subject-matter. The immortal, 
rational and incorporeal principle, and thought and will in so far 
as these are functions of the incorporeal principle, are by definition 
excluded from the field of scientific inquiry. Incorporeal things 
—God and the soul—are excluded from physics: and exclusion 
from physics is just what defines the field of metaphysics. 

The field of incorporeal things, Sorbiére asserts, is indeed 
accessible both to Faith and to Reason. It is subject to 
Authority, both Human and Divine.” From incorporeal things, 
however, we cannot pass to corporeal. Reason may seek to 
demonstrate the spirituality and immortality of the soul, and 
the existence of God; but these efforts remain, in the end, meta- 
physics, and merely metaphysics. Physics is “la seule science 
humaine qu'il y a dans le Monde”’. 


ALBERT G. A. BALZz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


4 Letter XIX. 














SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF A THEORY OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


ROBLEMS in general, and philosophical problems in par- 

ticular, arise out of reflection upon common sense. This 
reflection, however, does not seem to be always spontaneous. 
It is generally necessitated by actual facts of experience, which 
can hardly be neglected. Now for an understanding of the 
nature of the real problem of sense-knowledge what seems to 
be essential in the first place is to notice the common-sense view 
of knowledge. Secondly we must take into account the empirical 
facts which lead to reflection upon such a view. When this has 
been done, we shall be in a position to see what the real problem 
concerning sense-knowledge is, and what it is not. 

Realism or the Common-sense View of Sense-Knowledge.—In 
point of fact there is no such thing as a well-defined and definitely 
conceived opinion about any matter, which can be called the 
common-sense view about it. But if it is enquired of an ordinary 
individual how he views a particular matter, the common-sense 
view about that matter may be elicited through his reply to 
the enquiry. Now so far as sense-knowledge is concerned, if an 
ordinary individual who is, for example, seeing a table, be asked 
to give his own impression about the situation he is in at the 
moment, he will probably say that he is seeing the table which 
is over there, i.¢., at a distance from him. This statement 
obviously means that his seeing the table involves a sort of rela- 
tion which links, as it were, the distant table with himself. If he 
is made to go deeper into the present matter, he can easily realize 
that even if he remains exactly where he is, and the table also 
remains in the same situation in which it is, when he sees it, 
the phenomenon called sense-knowledge will not be there, pro- 
vided the relation involved in seeing be not allowed to take place 
through closure of the eyes or any other device. It must be 
noticed in this connection that the relation involved in sense- 
knowledge presupposes a variety of conditions, positive and 


negative. The opening of the eye-lids, the direction of the eyes 
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towards the table, etc., are, for example, positive conditions in 
the present case, while conditions like the absence of a screen or 
dense fog between the eye and the table are of a negative 
character. Now if these conditions be realized at one time, and 
not at another, alternately, and if also the relation involved in 
seeing be allowed to take place and not to take place alternately, 
and further, if this process of alternation be repeated a number of 
times, the fact will force itself upon the mind of the ordinary 
individual that when the relation in question obtains, the per- 
cipient goes out of himself, as it were, and grasps the table at 
the place where it is, whenever the table reveals itself to him. 
But whenever the relation does not obtain, the ‘passage’ of the 
individual mind, from itself, to the table out. there, is checked, 
and the table is prevented from revealing itself. So according 
to common sense the percipient mind, and the external object 
perceived, are compresent in sense-knowledge. This knowledge, 
therefore, involves a peculiar relation by virtue of which one 
term of this relation, namely, the subject, transcends itself and 
passes over to the other, namely, the object. 

An attempt may next be made to point out the important 
implications of the common-sense view of sense-knowledge and 
to indicate its limitations. 

The Implications of the Common-sense View of Sense-Knowledge. 
—The relation of compresence, held to be involved in sense- 
knowledge by common sense, implies transcendence, as already 
observed, on the part of the subject, and self-revelation on the 
part of the object. Such transcendence implies not only the 
existence of the subject but also the independent existence of 
the object. Transcendence loses all significance, if nothing 
really exists other than what transcends, i7.e., if the object 
transcended does not have an independent existence. The 
independent existence of the external object is, therefore, an 
essential implication of the relation of compresence. 

Again, self-revelation on the part of the object means that 
the object reveals itself—reveals what it is in itself, z.e., its own 
real nature. It, itself, is present in the revelation. In the 
language of current epistemological literature, the meaning is 
that sense-knowledge is direct. Nothing intervenes between the 
subject to which the object is presented, and the object presented. 
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The independent existence of the external object, and the 
directness of sense-knowledge, are, therefore, the two essential 
implications of the common-sense view of sense-knowledge. 

The Limitations of the Common-sense View of Sense-Knowledge.— 
The limitation of the common-sense view of sense-knowledge may 
be said to consist in its avoidance of certain questions. Limita- 
tions as such are not defects. In so far as the limitation of the 
common-sense view consists only in the avoidance of questions 
which are irrelevant to the fact of knowledge, it becomes a 
source of strength rather than of weakness. But in so far as it 
consists in neglecting to provide an answer to certain other 
questions which are quite relevant to the fact of knowledge and 
can, therefore, legitimately demand an answer, it becomes a real 
source of weakness. These limitations may therefore be ex- 
plained with reference to the two kinds of questions it avoids. 

(a) Questions Irrelevant to the Fact of Knowledge.—The first 
kind of questions which the common-sense view of sense-know- 
ledge avoids, namely questions which are irrelevant to the fact of 
knowledge, may be brought under two distinct heads: (1) those 
which demand an explanation of the fact of knowledge itself, 
and (2) those which are obviously metaphysical in character. 
‘How is knowledge possible?’, ‘How does the subject know the 
object?’, etc., are the usual forms in which the former class of 
questions are generally put. Some thinkers are of opinion that 
questions of this class, far from having any metaphysical implica- 
tions, are rather prior to all metaphysical questions. But it 
can easily be shown that some metaphysical view which is 
opposed to the possibility of knowledge is presupposed by 
them all. So they too may be said to be ultimately meta- 
physical in character. However, what is obvious about these 
questions is that they represent a demand for the explana- 
tion of the fact of knowledge. Is such a demand legitimate? 
The explanation of a phenomenon generally means its reference 
to, or subsumption under, something else. To explain anything 
we must go beyond it. So if knowledge is to be explained, we 
must go beyond it. But how can it be possible to go beyond 
knowledge? Knowledge is the ultimate starting-point of all 
enquiry and all explanation. So it does not admit of explanation. 
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It follows, therefore, that those questions which demand an 
explanation of knowledge are not only irrelevant to the fact of 
knowledge but logically absurd. 

So far as the obviously metaphysical questions are concerned, 
they are not necessarily absurd. They are merely irrelevant. 
The most important metaphysical questions under consideration 
are: ‘what is the ultimate nature of mind, or the subject that 
knows?’, ‘what is the ultimate nature of the object, or matter?’, 
‘how are we to conceive of the relation between subject and 
object?’. These questions are regarded as irrelevant to the fact 
of knowledge, because the answer to them does not seem to make 
any difference to it. Whether mind be viewed as ultimately 
spiritual or material, the fact of knowledge does not seem to be 
affected in the least, since these enquiries themselves presuppose 
the fact. Similarly the answer to the other metaphysical 
questions is of no consequence. 

We see, therefore, that the common-sense view of knowledge, 
according to which it is an inexplicable phenomenon, is justified 
in avoiding those questions which involve a demand for an 
explanation of knowledge as not only irrelevant but absurd, and 
those which are of an obviously metaphysical character and the 
answer to which has no bearing upon the fact of knowledge as 
merely irrelevant. 

(6) Questions Neglected by the Common-sense View of Knowledge. 
—We may next consider questions of quite a different nature. 
It cannot be said that common sense deliberately neglects such 
questions. Nor is it true that they are such that they cannot be 
answered consistently with common sense. It can be shown that 
not only can these questions be answered from the point of view 
of common sense but also that their successful solution necessarily 
presupposes this view. Neglect of these questions on the part of 
common sense can be easily explained by reference to what we 
have already observed with regard to its nature. The common- 
sense view is not, as previously pointed out, a definitely formed 
opinion, consciously maintained by any one. It is what the 
thinker can elicit from the ordinary individual by questionings. 
Now if certain questions are found out, the answer to which has 
not been provided for by the view which has been so far elicited, 
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it is not the view itself that is to blame, but the thinker who has 
not gone far enough to complete his theoretical task. In order 
that the common-sense view of knowledge may be a complete 
theory, it must be supplemented by a solution of these neglected 
questions. Their solution should be a necessary sequel to 
common sense. The common-sense view alone cannot be called a 
theory of knowledge. 

The questions under consideration arise in connection with 
certain undeniable facts of experience. Two kinds of such fact 
may be distinguished. In the first place it may be pointed out 
that one and the same object may appear differently to one and 
the same individual under different circumstances, and also to 
different individuals under the same circumstances. A round 
object may, for example, appear to one individual as round and 
to another as oval, owing to differences of perspective from which 
it is viewed. What is noticeable about facts of this type is that 
though our experience in these cases is affected by relativity, it 
cannot be said to be necessarily erroneous. Seeing a round 
object as oval or seeing a man as smaller, when looked at from a 
distance, than he really is, is not ordinarily regarded as a case of 
erroneous experience. Secondly we may distinguish facts of a 
different nature, e.g., dreams, illusions, hallucinations, etc. Ob- 
jects which do not really exist may appear in our dreams. In the 
case of illusory experience objects are experienced to be other 
than what they really are. A piece of rope, for example, may be 
mistaken for a snake. Our experience in the case of dreams, 
illusions, etc., seems to differ from that where relativity alone 
operates, in that in the latter not only does the object ex- 
perienced exist, but the difference between the object present 
to consciousness and the object which exists outside conscious- 
ness is not such that their identity becomes undetectable, while 
in the former the object as experienced may not exist at all 
in the external world, or, if there exists any external object 
conditioning the object as experienced, the difference be- 
tween them is generally found to be as much as there is between 
two distinct objects. It is for this reason that our experience 
in the one case may be right in spite of its being affected by 
relativity, while in the other case it is undoubtedly erroneous. 
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It is not possible for us to make a detailed enquiry into these 
phenomena in this connection. Our object in mentioning them 
here is only to point out that they seem to contradict the principal 
theses of the common-sense view of knowledge. So unless the 
advocate of common sense takes care to show that these pheno- 
mena are explicable from his point of view, his view is sure to 
remain unsatisfactory, and there is every reason for its being 
rejected. It has already been observed that according to 
common sense the subject, in knowing, transcends itself and 
directly apprehends an independently existing object, i.e., an 
object as it is in itself. Now so far as our experience, affected 
by relativity, is concerned, how can we be justified in holding 
that, in the cases in which relativity operates, the object as 
apprehended is the independently existing object? If it is a 
fact that one and the same object may be apprehended as red 
under certain circumstances, and as grey under certain others, 
one cannot be said to have apprehended the independent object 
in either of these cases, since the object cannot be both red and 
grey. The difficulty seems to be much greater in the case of 
dreams, etc. In these cases the object apprehended may not 
have an independent existence at all. But some object is never- 
theless present to consciousness. So the suspicion may naturally 
arise in the mind of the thinker that there may be some cases of 
experience to which the common-sense view that in sense-know- 
ledge what is apprehended is the independently existing object 
may not apply. Who knows whereto this suspicion may lead 
the thinking mind? The importance of the questions, arising in 
connection with these phenomena, to any view of sense-knowledge 
cannot, therefore, be over-estimated. 

The Background of Traditional Epistemological Theories Con- 
cerning Sense-Knowledge.—After the above general consideration 
of the common-sense view of sense-knowledge should come a 
consideration of the empirical facts, leading to reflexion upon it. 
Now so far as these facts are concerned, we need not separately 
treat them here inasmuch as reference has already been made to 
them in connexion with our consideration of the limitations of 
the common-sense view. It has already been mentioned that 
facts of relativity, dreams, etc., tend to throw doubt upon the 
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fundamental theses of the common-sense view, namely the direct- 
ness of sense-knowledge, and the independent existence of its 
object. Now if facts of relativity alone are taken into account, 
it appears at first sight that what is difficult to maintain is the 
directness of sense-knowledge and not the independent existence 
of the object. The latter rather seems to be the presupposition 
of the former. If there be nothing existing independently, the 
relativity of its appearances cannot be possible. When, for 
example, I perceive an object as red at one time, and as grey at 
another, what I am naturally led to doubt is not that there exists 
some object in the external world, but that what I perceive is 
the object itself. There may arise, that is to say, the suspicion 
that what is present fo consciousness is probably something 
other than the real object, though this something is not wholly 
unrelated to the latter. The implication seems to be that it is 
not necessary that in every case of sense-knowledge what is 
present to consciousness should be an independently existing 
object. This suspicion against the validity of the common-sense 
view may not only gain some confirmation but may actually 
grow stronger and invade the other thesis when facts of error, etc., 
are taken into consideration. It has already been observed that 
in the case of error, etc., what is present to consciousness may not 
exist in the external world. So the second thesis, namely that 
the object of sense-knowledge exists independently, is also in 
danger of being rejected. It may be further pointed out that 
doubt about this thesis may gather added strength from the con- 
sideration of certain experiences, e.g., pleasure, pain, desire, etc., 
which we have no reason to suspect as necessarily erroneous. 

The above considerations, being of too general a character, 
cannot be said to constitute any definite theory of knowledge, 
supplanting the common-sense view; but the materials which they 
supply have actually been developed into definitely formed 
epistemological theories. 

The Theory of Truth and Error, or the New Theory Concerning 
Sense-Knowledge-—We have considered above the common-sense 
view of sense-knowledge, and indicated which questions the right 
theory of sense-knowledge is called upon to answer, and which 
not. It has been pointed out that questions regarding the 
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possibility of sense-knowledge, and metaphysical questions con- 
cerning the ultimate nature of the subject, the object, and the 
relation between them, have no legitimate place in a theory of 
sense-knowledge. But questions concerning phenomena of rela- 
tivity and erroneous experience can legitimately demand a 
solution. Traditional epistemological theories do indeed involve 
a consideration of the latter kind of question, but they do not 
seem to be aware of the illegitimacy of the former. Consideration 
of the facts of the relativity of experience, dreams, etc., leads 
most of them to doubt, as already observed, the one or the other 
of the principal theses of the common-sense view, and conse- 
quently to raise questions which ought not to be raised, namely, 
those concerning the possibility of knowledge, etc. It is to be 
emphasized in this connexion that acceptance of the fact of 
knowledge as inexplicable, and consequently the avoidance of 
questions concerning the possibility of knowledge, seems to be 
more essential to the right theory of knowledge than the solution 
of questions, concerning relativity, error, etc., inasmuch as the 
latter presuppose the former. So it need hardly be pointed out 
that any theory of sense-knowledge which is led to doubt the fact 
of knowledge or the principal theses of Realism in explaining 
error, etc., can hardly be called satisfactory. That alone can 
be a satisfactory theory which seeks to explain facts of error, etc., 
on the basis of Realism. Now Realism is no theory of sense- 
knowledge since it seeks to solve no problem concerning know- 
ledge. But it constitutes the basis of the right theory in so far as 
the solution of the problem of truth and error, the only problem 
that legitimately arises in connection with sense-knowledge, 
necessarily presupposes the realistic theses. 

It is clear, therefore, that according to the standpoint of this 
paper the fact of knowledge as such does not give rise to any 
problem. But it is not denied that some problem necessarily 
arises in connexion with knowledge. In so far as we know or 
there is knowledge, no problem seems to arise. But a problem 
certainly arises when we seem to know though in reality we 
do not know. It is, therefore, in connexion with the phenomena 
of dreams, illusion, etc., that the real problem arises. It has 
been rightly observed that “‘in a world in which there was no 
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such thing as error, this theory of the knowledge-relation ' would 
remain unchallenged; but with the discovery of error and illusion 
comes perplexity’’.? 

The legitimate theory of sense-knowledge should, therefore, be 
a logical theory of truth and error. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that the whole problem of truth and error is far wider than 
any problem the theory of sense-knowledge is in a position to 
deal with. The question of truth and error is coextensive with 
the whole field of knowledge. Now since sense-knowledge is 
only one of the several types of knowledge, the limitation of 
logical theory concerning it is obvious. 

If it is realized that the only legitimate problem, arising in 
connection with sense-knowledge, is what arises in so far as we 
do not know, and not in so far as we do know, it becomes easy to 
see that the object of the theory of sense-knowledge is positive 
or constructive, and consists in solving the question of truth and 
error, so far as it relates to sense-knowledge alone. But since 
this truth is not generally realized, and most of the traditional 
epistemological theories are led to dispute the very fact of know- 
ledge, the constructive work of the legitimate theory of sense- 
knowledge should be preceded by some destructive criticism, 
having the purpose of showing that the so-called epistemological 
problem originates in a false perspective in which the fact of 
knowledge is viewed, and is, therefore, absurd. It can easily be 
anticipated that the ultimate result of such destructive criticism 
is the discovery of the simple truth that knowledge is an in- 
explicable phenomenon. But however simple this truth may be, 
and however arduous may be the destructive criticism which 
leads to its discovery, the latter must be undertaken in view of 
the fact that in no branch of knowledge is the realization of 
simple facts or truths so necessary, and in no branch of knowledge 
are they so easily lost sight of, as in philosophy. 

We see, therefore, that the primary object of a satisfactory 
theory of sense-knowledge is to solve the problem of truth and 
error in so far as sense-knowledge alone is concerned. But since 


1 J.e., the common-sense theory of the knowledge-relation. 
2 The New Realism, pp. 2-3. 
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it is not easily realized that this problem is the only genuine 
one, it should undertake a criticism of current theories of 
sense-perception in order to show that the problem which they 
seek to solve is absurd. ; 


NIKUNJA VIHARI BANERJEE. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELHI. 
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DISCUSSION 


THREE VIEWS OF RELATIONS. 


The solution of a minor metaphysical problem often involves an 
entire metaphysics. Take relation; without it, our familiar world 
dissolves into a nightmare in which we blunder, like haunted 
ghosts, in dread of the furies of our intellectual conscience. Without 
it Time, Space, Matter, Motion, Quality, Thought, turn into cyni- 
cal illusions of the body; our intellectual beliefs, instead of being 
absolute characters of reality, are shallow human conventions, reli- 
giously guarded against those free dialectical spirits who might make 
an end of these and nature’s conventions. It is not unnatural, there- 
fore, that relation has been the center of metaphysical agitation and 
argument for some thirty-odd years, for no one saw any way of giving 
up relations, and, at the same time, of admitting that relation is in- 
definable and only relatively extrinsic in its empirical character. Yet 
outside the realm of metaphysics, relation seemed quite understand- 
able; there has been no difficulty, logically or experimentally, in 
fathoming its formal or material nature, its various species, and natu- 
ral modes of operation. 

v The dissension and agitation began in 1893, when F. H. Bradley 
published his Appearance and Reality. In a series of now familiar argu- 
ments Bradley proved that relations were impossible. From whatever 
aspect he approached them they disappeared before his eyes. If 
relations were relations, then they existed between their terms. But 
if the terms and the relations had separate existences, how could they 
be connected together? Bradley saw no feasible way by which a 
relation could extend itself so that it could link itself to its terms. 
Wherever such an attempt was made, there followed a viciously disinte- 
grative fission; new relations had continually to be made to hold to- 
gether the continually dissolving parts, only to dissolve themselves.' 

The same difficulty infected the theory that relations were really 
reducible to qualities of the objects or terms. How were these 
qualities related? Qualities without relations are impossible, there- 
fore there was no conceivable way for qualities to forsake their frozen 


1 Hereafter Appearance and Reality will be designated by A. & R.; Space, 
Time, and Deity, by S. T. D.; and Essays in Radical Empiricism, by R. E.—A. & R., 
Pp. 29. 
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isolation and live together in community.? Finally, if things were 
considered to be mere congeries of relations, where were the terms 
which the relations were to relate? Obviously and logically there are 
no such egregious monsters as relations without terms.’ So far, then, 


. Bradley showed that relations could not be defined in any way; that de- 


finition led to vicious infinite regresses. 

The next thing he showed was that relations could not be external 
to their terms, in the sense of not making a difference to them. The 
usual argument for externality was that spatial relations did not make 
a difference to their terms, for things were what they intrinsically were 
despite differences in spatial position. But Bradley maintained (a) 
that all spatial relations were assumed as given, so that in this fact 
alone there was an initial assumption that spatial difference effected 
no changes in things; (0) that there was a spatial change, at least, and 
how far this change might constitute an actual and intrinsic change 
in the character of things, our gross senses and actual ignorance of 
the state of affairs surely could not tell us.‘ Again, comparison seemed 
an inadequate argument for the external relation. Was the red- 
headed man unaffected by his comparison with other red-headed 
men? What if this comparison or identification meant their death? 
Was our assurance or the red-headed men’s assurance that their 
essential nature was not altered by this comparison, a proof that they 
were not actually and genuinely altered?* How often—Bradley 
might have gone on to say—have we thought that certain relations 
to things could not add a digit to our stature or a flaw to our characters, 
which have had just that favorable or unfavorable result? 

These arguments against extrinsic relations were employed mainly 


for the purpose of proving that somehow the whole was greater than 


the sum of its parts: that the whole was an indissoluble and indivisible 
union, in reality, to which the addition or subtraction of anything 
meant irretrievable loss or solid gain.* Relations, therefore, were 
something abstract and unreal. When changes of a startling complex- 
ion occurred, or qualities emerged from a new set of relations con- 
joined to the things, these changes and alien qualities were recognized 
because they forced themselves upon our attention. But if changes 
were too fine for ordinary perception, or went unnoticed because they 
were indifferent to our present purposes—although they might 

"A. & R., p. 30. 

'A. & R., p. 32. 

‘A. & R., pp. 577-578. 

5A. & R., p. 576. 

°A. & R., p. 581. 
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really have altered the objects’ primordial constitutions—we assumed 
these relations to be merely external.’ But this was a relative extern- 
ality assumed for this or that reason, not an externality absolute and 
apart from some known purpose.’ To an intellect therefore which 
craved a complete not a practical explanation, to accept externality 
because no actual change in things was perceivable by our gross 
senses was eminently unsatisfactory; for such an attitude implied 
animal appetite, an unphilosophical pre-occupation with the immedi- 
ate. To the strenuous intellect, what was desiderated or pointed 
theoretically to a break in the chain of intellectual connections, was 
an obstruction to theoretical thinking. Such a strenuous intellect, 
of course, could find rest only in the infinite, in an Absolute, whose 
incomprehensible activity harmonized and soldered together inalien- 
able, finitely intellectual contradictions.® 

In the ordinary world, where thought was predominantly practical, 
occupied with the pursuit of a livelihood and the annihilation of those 
aspects of nature which interfered with the practical attainment of 
ends, such abstraction from actual existence seemed perfectly adequate 
for the handling of the most obscure and difficult problems with some 
real assurance of success. But theoretically this abstraction implied 
that thought was a failure, for thought was by nature relational; it 


could only operate through a process of abstraction and dereification, 


by tearing the ‘whatness’ from the ‘thisness’ of things, so that, in the 
end, thought remained merely ideal or non-existent; it existed only 
to qualify the real, and not in its own right.” This process of tearing 
the ‘whatness’ from the ‘thisness’ of things was entirely a process of 
making relations. To attain truth, thought, because of its inevitable 
nature, had to abstract from reality and make relations. But by the 
same nature, thought, if its abstractions were to be true, was compelled 
to unite and harmonize them with reality. The inevitable result was 
inconsistency, and “ thought is compelled to take the road of indefinite 
expansion *’."! 

If thought was an abstractive agent and unreal, reality itself had to 
be something which thought was striving forever unsuccessfully to 
attain; it had to be something in which everything existed harmoni- 
ously together, and, however unknowable in detail, containing every- 
thing transmuted beyond itself; a something infinitely rich in mani- 

7A. & R., p. 576.4 

°A. & R., p. 578. 

°A. & R., pp. 580-583. 

A. & R., pp. 165-166. 

NA, & R., p. 165. 
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fold details and yet above and beyond relations.” For those philo- 
sophers, therefore, who wanted a world in which thought was not 
doomed inevitably to failure in seeking truth, even before it began this 
large enterprise, relation became quite a formidable and dangerous- 
looking obstacle. Because thought was relational, it was abstract and 
never quite true. It was necessary, therefore, for such philosophers 
first to remove Bradley’s Absolute, which might be unprofitably but 
religiously worshipped, to a more earthly plane, and make it less the 
inscrutable and exalted being. They had to find an absolute whose 
familiar features, the categories, were not marred beyond recog- 
nition in the all-absorbing totality, but displayed everywhere 
logically and naturally. Such an absolute had to be continuous and 
multi-parted. Where the many were united in one substratum, and 
the one substratum was itself infinitely divisible, relational thought 
would not abstract the contents from the particulars to leave the latter 
naked skeletons without clothing or flesh. Thought would select, 
but it would not abstract. Secondly, the indefinability of relation had 
to be shown not to be in itself irrational and unintelligible. For Brad- 
ley, of course, anything which was indefinable, merely given, was 
irrational and unmeaning. “Somewhere there must be a reason why 
this and that (the merely given] appear together.” Thirdly, external- 
ity, in the sense of extrinsic relations, must be shown to be absolutely 
true. 7 

William James, whose intense philosophical dislike of all intellec- 
tualists was a sufficient cause for battling against their creeds, entered 
the lists with a theory of his own which he called “ Radical Empiri- 
cism"’ to distinguish it from Pragmatism. In the essay, ‘A World of 
Pure Experience”, he outlined a system which seemed to him to leave 
the world much as it appeared. He pointed out that experience dis- 
played a world deployed in Space and conjoined by relations that were 
an integral part of that world’s natural make-up. Such a world was 
therefore something already replete with experienceable terms and ex- 
perienceable relations.“ The world of objects, as it appeared before 
a mind, was rather chaotically arranged and conjoined, and no partic- 
ular type of relation seemed to run through, and govern, all experience. 
There were relations of the most external kind like ‘withness’ and 
relations of the most exclusive intimacy like cause.’ If the inner 
world, consciousness, were examined, the same fact of relation appeared 

WA. & R., pp. 454-455, 182. 

BA. & R., p. $77. 
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there as an experience along with terms; there was a felt continuity 
in the transition from one experience to another. 

Despite the apparent unity of this world of pure experience, James 
nevertheless admitted two difficulties, both from the side of cognition. 
The first was the existence of discontinuity between one mind and the * 
next. What was my experience was sharply discontinuous from 
yours."* This logically made the perception of the same world by 
different minds an impossibility, unless the infinite number of personal 
worlds were united, as with Berkeley, by the perpetual act of God; at 
the most, the same world could only be inferred by analogy from a 
dubious reading of the acts of others. James tried to ward off this 
difficulty by making Space, instead of God, the arbiter of veridical per- 
ception.” If everybody pointed to the supposedly same thing in the 
supposedly same space, despite an obvious discontinuity in personal 
perspectives, then ipso facto the thing must be the same thing; this 
was the pragmatic test. But James was faced by an unsurmountable 
dilemma: if Space was the same for all minds, how were personal per- 
spectives generated in it; and, on the other hand, if the space of each 
mind was different, how were these spaces united? Space was either 
irrefragably torn apart: there were spaces but no Space; or it was 
indissolubly united; and in either case, because of the precise nature 
of Space, the pragmatic test could not exercise its pragmatic priv- 
ileges. 

The second difficulty was perhaps more serious. Knowledge was 
assumed by James to mediate between the concept and the percept 
in a series of interconnected experiences. This made the relation of 
cognition external and distinct from the act of knowing and the object. 
Knowledge consists in intermediary experiences (possible, if not actual) of continu, 
ously developing progress, and finally, of fulfilment, when the sensible percepte 
which is the object, is reached. The percept here not only verifies the concept, 
proves its function of knowing that percept to be true, but the percept’s existence 
as the terminus of the chain of intermediaries creates the function. Whatever 
terminates that relation was, because it now proves itself to be what the concept 


‘had in mind.’ 


But, as he added himself, 


by first making knowledge to consist in external relations as I have done, and by 
then confessing that nine times out of ten these are not actually but only virtually 
there, I had knocked the solid bottom out of the whole business and palmed off a 
substitute for knowledge for the genuine thing.'® 
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In other words, unless our knowledge actually terminated in the per- 
cepts, the relations were only virtual, not actual, and our knowledge 
was largely dubious, inferential, and discontinuous. As the Past was 
only continuous with the present through memory, and yet permitted 
us no opportunity to verify our concepts, here was a vast disconnected 
tract, an untraversable chasm in the voyage of our experience. 
vy When James next attempted to show, in the essay ‘The Thing and 
its Relations”, that relation was definable, he again hit a solid wall. 
Like most philosophers who opposed and misunderstood Bradley, he 
accused the absolutist of hypostatizing words, of assuming apparently 
| that the words he used were considered as realities in themselves, in- 
stead of defining some character of existence; as though one could 
possibly argue about words. Bradley’s argument was about meanings; 
and though the meanings he selected for examination might have been 
arbitrary, they were valid meanings and accepted by men about him. 
But James did not stop with so meagre an argument, an argument 
which was really ad hominem; he had to prove his point. He said: 





The usual reason given [against the same world being cognized by different minds! 
for its being absurd, is that it assumes one object (to wit, the world) to stand in 
two relations at once; to my mind, namely, and again to yours, whereas a term 
taken in a second relation can not logically be the same term it was at first.*® 
But his answer to this argument is interesting. After warning the 
reader that he must take the argument in terms of meaning (logically, 
in other words, and not as experience imparts the actual relation to 
him) he declared, 
When I see a thing M, with L to the left of it and N to the right of it, I see it as 
one M; and if you tell me I have had to take it twice, I reply that if I ‘took’ ita 
thousand times I should still see it as a unit.™ 
This is but stubbornly and recalcitrantly to say that I see what I see 
and like what I like, and what are you going to do about it? To goso 
far as to call in experience as a judge in an argument, when what was 
experienced was admitted by both sides as having nothing to do with 
the argument, was a count for the absolutist in this battle of giants. 
It was to go so far as to admit that relation was something given and 
indefinable, and therefore—since James was unwilling to forego de- 
finition—irrational. > 

Thus James’ Radical Empiricism, despite its charming trumpeter 
and elegant ornamentation, was totally unsuccessful in its attempt to 
crumble the walls of the absolutist Jericho.” But it had its success- 
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ful moments, for it clarified several very important points: (a) if re- 
lations were not to end in contradictions they had to be found in fact, 
discovered in the marts and upon the highways of natural experience. 
They must not be the barren manufactured phantoms of finite brains. 
(b) Relations must be actual, not virtual, so that in cognition the mind 
should be directly in contact with either the past or the future as well 
as the present. (c) Relation must be admitted to be indefinable, but 
a solid intelligible basis must be found for it. (a) and (0) simply re- 
iterated in new terms what we, on a previous page, had stated was 
necessary if the world was to be really intelligible: a substratum in 
which the categories could exist without transmutation. At the same 
time, (a2) and (b) made the problem more specific and showed that 
more thought must be expended upon spatial, temporal and cognitive 
relations. Finally (c) exposed the uselessness of attempting to define 
an indefinable, and indirectly forced philosophers to ask themselves 
what they meant, when they meant it. 

Samuel Alexander learnt these two lessons indirectly through James. 
In Space, Time and Deity, he describes a substratum or matrix, Space- 
Time, in which the categories, and therefore relation, can exist un- 
altered and absolute. As previous philosophers have pointed out, 
Space in itself is contradictory, melodramatically wounded to the death 
«by the murderous activity of philosophical reflection. Time in itself 
s also the victim of the same inflexible instrument. Just as Space is 
by itself indistinguishable and inseparable, so Time by itself is divided 
from itself forever, and altered into an eternal series of immovable 
instants. But Space-Time is the healer of all contradictions, the leech 
for all temporal and spatial sores, for Space unites time, Time differen- 
tiates and breaks up Space.™ Space and Time are like the faces of 
Janus, the two aspects of a metaphysically inseparable entity, Space- 
Time or Motion,™ which for certain legitimate purposes, mathematical 
and physical, can be separated from each other; and only so, because 
Space-Time operates implicitly as a natural foundation for such speci- 
fic or special uses.** Space-Time is tri-dimensional; and Time is not 
its fourth dimension, but correlative, in its three independent aspects 
(succession, irreversibility and uniformity) with the equally independ- 
ent three dimensions of Space.** As Space-Time is naturally spatial 
and temporal, it is properly history or evolution; it evolves or develops. 

Evolution or natural development is displayed through real perspec- 

8S. T. D., p. 47. 
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tives, not through temporal perspectives and sections. Real perspec- 
tives are the views of things or configurations of Space-Time as their 
histories develop progressively’ through the natural series of space- 
times.” Of such intrinsic perspectives, there are an infinite number 
which together sum up total or real Space-Time.” Sections and 
temporal perspectives are abstractions from the real Space-Time; for 
a section is a view of all Space from an instant in Time,” and a tempo- 
ral perspective, the view of all Time from a particular point in Space.” 
If Space is conceived as a section or Time as a temporal perspective, 
the result is Bradley’s contradictory world." James’ spatial perspec- 
tives or sections, because they are divorced from Time, were literally 
metaphysical abstractions for metaphysical purposes; and so made 
relation impossible. But in a perspectived Space-Time world, rela- 
tion as such is experienceable and given in the act of experience; it is 
not imported indefensibly, if necessarily, between things; for relation 
is nothing but a transaction between motions already united through 
the agency of Space, and differentiated from each other through the 
agency of Time.* 

The merely virtual connection of knowing with its objects or present- 
ations—percepts, as James called them—is made direct and specific by 
Mr. Alexander. A mind is compresent with its object, not in the sense 
of being at the same time with its object (for the object might be past 
or future), but in that of being in the same real perspective, so that a 
thing and a mind intent upon that thing belong within the same Space- 
Time.* The Space-Time interval between the thing and the mind in 
that perspective determines how the thing appears to the mind, but 
only in the sense that some aspects of the thing are present for percep- 
tion rather than others, and that the mind, because of its present 
condition, while compresent with or conscious of the thing, selects 
certain of these possible aspects, and ignores all others. These aspects 
or objects, as Mr. Alexander called them, are what are directly present 
to the mind. But as all Space-Time is related throughout its entire 
length and depth, these aspects have as a kind of implicit fringe their 
relations with the past and the future, so that it can never be said that 
any object or thing has not its particular place and time.“ When 
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objects, like images or memories, which belong to the remembered past, 
are before the mind, these images or memories are considered as be- 
longing to a certain time and a certain place in the Past; they are cog- 
nized as past objects belonging in the perspectives of certain events. 
If we remember the light of Venus on a certain indescribable night, and 
the black, shadowy trees, harmonizing in a soft rustle of leaves with 
the movement of the wind, we more or less accurately remember that 
memory as belonging to a past actual occurrence, not as a re-creation, 
re-imagining of the past, or hallucination.** The inaccuracy—if there 
is any—is only the effect of weathering Time upon our soft neural 
structures. Even the proposition that that event occurred is a char- 
acter of the entire setting and qualifies it truly, so that our beliefs are 
verified, not by a mere pointing which seems to make truth a one-to- 
one correspondence with reality, but by the coherence of propositions 
among themselves through the discipline of social judging.** The 
pragmatic test can be here utilized as gracefully as you please, if 
one is a pragmatist, but the truth does not depend upon it; the 
pragmatic test discovers factually, by following through the conse- 
quences of certain asserted propositions, whether reality accepts 
or rejects these propositions.” Thus verification is the method of 
discovering whether our beliefs, perceptions, intuitions, and sensings, 
of the world are coherent or not. And so our judgments, or conscious- 
ness, of the past or future are not separated by a vast disconnected 
tract or chasm; but their coherence with the whole series or body of 
propositions is our evidence for trusting their real existence or assuring 





ourselves that we are not dreaming. 

The world then, as spread out in Space and Time, is something dis- 
crete and continuous. There are hiatuses, qualitatively, in the order 
of our experience, for there are emergents, qualities, which as qualities 
are completely irreducible and different from each other: mentality 
is not life as characterizing organisms, nor life materiality. But these 
qualities all presuppose and are reducible to Space-Time: they are 
nothing but space-time motions of a particular configuration or com- 
plexity. Thus Bradley’s most difficult problem, how the many can 
be one and the one many, is solved; and the preliminary difficulty in 
the way of establishing relations in the world removed. 

But the removal of this problem—however difficult and fundamen- 
tal—is still preliminary, a kind of introduction to the rites yet remain- | 
ing to be performed. We have still to see how relation can be indefin- 
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able without losing intelligibility. Once having established this, we 
shall be forced to touch tentatively and somewhat fearfully the pro- 
blem of their extrinsicality. But before we can touch this problem 
in our uncertain and tentative way, we have another immediately 
preceding it. We can establish, for instance, how relation—for Mr. 
Alexander—can be indefinable without losing its shining intelligibility. 
But this act of establishment will not point out what is established; 
it will only import that the fact, without definition, can be intelligently 
understood and used. Hence there is the additional problem of de- 
scribing what is meant by a relation. Until now we have neglected 
to mention this problem in our analysis of Bradley and James pre- 
cisely because the former could not imagine the existence of relation, 
in such form as we know it, in the Absolute, while the latter failed to 
define what he meant by relation, and, on the other hand, generally 
assumed that everybody knew what was meant by relation, which 
everybody indeed did. Thus the three problems to be considered are 
now (1) how can relation be intelligible without definition, (2) what is 
a relation, and (3) can a relation be extrinsic or not make a difference 
to its terms. 

(1) The question—how can relation be intelligible without defini- 
tion—inevitably brings up the other question of what we mean when 
we mean. Intelligible concepts are usually supposed to carry within 
themselves the definition of the things subsumed under them.* But 
there are words or signs like beauty, truth, relation, and the like, which 
have only an extrinsic character, or definitions which are either tauto- 
logical or circular; and whether these can really mean anything, be- 
comes, therefore, an important matter for determination. Mr. Alex- 
ander points out that there are two senses in which we use meaning. 
In one sense, we mean something by merely pointing to a thing. 
‘That thing there is what I mean’, is often heard; and the pointing is 
is sufficient to make our meaning clear. In the other sense, meaning 


* For fear that we may have expressed ourselves ambiguously in this sentence, 
we wish to add that an intelligible concept is one which actually defines the thing, 
or in Spinoza's words gives the essence of the thing without which the thing could 
not be (bk. II, def. ii); or Bradley's notion of an idea, which, if perfectly true, 
would be entirely self-sustaining and complete. ‘Perfection of truth . . . consists 
in positive, self-subsisting individuality” (A. & R., p. 363). Of course, for Bradley 
no idea is completely self-sustaining; we, on the other hand, have been using the 
common distinction between a concept which defines a thing, is complete (the 
adequate idea of Spinoza), and a sign which is meaningless apart from the thing 
it points to or out: the concept which is entirely connotative or intensional and the 
sign which is purely denotative. The word ‘red’, for instance, describes an experi- 
ence usually considered indefinable by logicians. ‘Red’ has no meaning to a 
person who has not had the experience of redness. 
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is illustrated in a word which defines clearly, without pointing to the 
object itself, what is meant. The first he calls extensional, the 
second intensional.* Either kind is sufficient for the purpose of 
making meanings clear. But the first requires something which 
is not necessary to the second. That something is the object, for there 
can be no extensional meaning unless an object is somewhere apparent 
or about, like a guide, to clarify everything. In truth, Bradley’s 
chief difficulty with relation was that there was nothing given any- 
where to be pointed at; everywhere there was eternal fission without 
connection. But Mr. Alexander has something given, Space-Time, 
already united and differentiated, so that the discovery of relation is 
easily made among the differentiations of Space-Time within itself. 
As a category, exemplifying a fundamental character of Space-Time, 
relation, therefore, can forego definition, for the pointing to any of its 
instances in Space-Time is sufficient to prove its existence or clarify 
a thick understanding.” 

(2) Relation, then, can be intelligible without being defined. But 
as the whole 
situation of connection into which its terms enter in virtue of that 


what is a relation? Mr. Alexander describes relation 
relation’. The qualification, “in virtue of that relation’’, is added to 
exclude characters which have no concern with the relation in ques- 
tion.“ By the situation of connection he means “the concrete sys- 
tem of circumstances which brings terms into connection with each 
other”’.@ He might just as well have said “ brings terms into relation 
with each other’’, for he was not attempting a definition but a descrip- 
tion. Thus a relation is a transaction between its terms, but the re- 
lation itself has a recognizable existence of its own. The relation of 
maternity, for instance, is distinct from the mother and son who enter 
into it, and the two persons are not altered so far by the relation.® 
In this sense, therefore, of having a recognizable existence of its own, 
is a relation said to be external.“ But Mr. Alexander is careful to 
qualify this statement by adding that relations do not exist apart from 
their terms, ‘‘for if they did, they would not relate’. 

A relation is also internal, for externality is meaningless apart from 
internality. But internality does not mean qualification of a subject 
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like an adjective or a quality; it means, in its only plausible sense, 
that relations “cannot exist without their terms, that is, if the things, 
between which they exist are really terms of the relations "’.” 

Externality and internality, perhaps, may be excellent distinctions 
for doing away with the notions that relations exist apart from or 
qualify their terms, but they stand for a reality which can better be 
described by another word: between, italicized in the quotation above. 
It is a secondary consideration that a relation should relate its terms, 
since a relation, through the agency of Space-Time, is a situation 
of connection.“ In being between its terms it is naturally both 
external and internal—external in that it could not be between without 
having a recognizable existence of its own, and internal in that it could 
not be between without its terms. We ought to admit this much to 
Mr. Alexander and ourselves: that the difference in the distinction is 
simply a matter of more accurate terminology and not a difference in 
opinion; to say between seems to us a more adequate way of describing 
the external and internal character of relations. But betweenness 
must be understood to be indefinable also, so that we must not be sus- 
pected of an attempt at definition in asserting that relations are be- 
tween. How can relation be defined by a relation? And betweenness 
is a very important relation. Not only is it a character of relations in 
general but it is itself a relation in its own intrinsic right. The wholly 
novel realm of order, which is mathematics’ contribution to modern 
thought, is described or exhibited ® in terms of ‘betweenness’.™ 

‘Betweenness’, however, is used to describe a large number of differ- 
ent kinds of fact. In order, for instance, we have terms between each 
other in a certain way. In physical space or time terms are also 
between. When a quality like redness is exemplified by two or more 
terms, we have a quality between different terms. And finally, of 
course, every relation is between its terms. So universal a character 
might seem to be more fundamental even than relation. Properties, 
terms, and relations, all exhibit this character in various ways; and 
if terms are already ordered, as they are in Mr. Alexander's system, 
they not only are the termini of relations, but relate other terms. 
(Properties, of course, are only between when they relate terms possess- 
ing or exemplifying the same property.) But, despite the universality 

“#S. T. D., Vol. i, p. 250. 

47S. T. D., Vol. i, p. 250. 

“S. T. D., Vol. i, p. 257. 
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of betweenness, it is still true that it is not more fundamental than re- 
lation; it is simply a relation, and like other relations bears the bur- 
den of another character: sense or direction. 

Relation thus has another character: sense or direction; no relation 
can be converted, 4.¢., no terms can be interchanged, without a change 
in sense or direction. “If the terms [of a relation] are transposed, 
they enter into a new relation which is of the same kind as before but 
differs from it in ‘sense’ or ‘direction’”’, for every change in direction 
depends upon the order of the terms." If A follows B, A is in a certain 
demonstrable relation to B in Time. Now if the terms are altered to 
‘B comes before A’, the situation in the external world has not materi- 
ally undergone catalysis—A in fact still follows B—but the accent of 
importance, the point of view, has shifted. Such a conception of 
‘sense’ or ‘direction’ comes “perilously near to verbiage’’, as Mr. 
Alexander admits, yet it seems to him to emphasize a point: the change 
in emphasis.” 

We do not feel privileged to understand this conception of ‘sense’ 
or ‘direction’, for it makes relation, in this sense, a sacrifice to Bradley's 
Moloch. If sense or direction is to support change, it must be a change 
in the line of motion.™ But here there is no shift in direction, for the 
relation proper, in either ‘A follows B’, or ‘B comes before A’, remains 
the same; only if the percipient is drawn into connection with the 
relation is there a recognizable change in the line of motion. By such 
an act—which is irrelevant to the relation proper—there is a shift in 
the world’s motion, for at one moment the percipient was thinking 
‘A follows B’, and at the next he has altered the relation to his thinking 
self by imagining B coming before A. Hence ‘sense’ or ‘direction’ 
can only have a valid meaning if conceived in its typical logical signi- 
ficance, in the sense that an interchange of terms involves a change in 
meaning, and, if true, a change in Space-Time direction. In this sense 
only is there a proper interchange of terms: the same terms are altered 
relatively to the relation relating them. Mr. Alexander only found 
other meanings to express synonymously the same fact. 

‘Betweenness’, and ‘sense’ or ‘direction’, are therefore the two char- 
acters of any relation. But they are not separable in fact, although 
distinguishable logically, for wherever there is betweenness there is 
sense, and wherever sense betweenness. Even the relation ‘between’, 
has its own sense or direction depending upon the integral situation 
it is part of. 
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(3) Examining relation from another standpoint, Mr. Alexander 
points out that is also intrinsic or extrinsic. Certain relations are 
internal, in the Bradleian sense, or intrinsic, when their existence 
or non-existence in that connection makes an important difference 
to the terms involved.“ Others are extrinsic in that they do not 
seem to make any essential difference to their terms." It is indifferent 
to a man’s intrinsic nature whether he becomes a father or not, or 
whether he is one place or another. Intrinsic relations, however, are 
further subdivisible: there are those which are essential, and those 
which are categoric.** But essential relations are merely empirical; 
they are important for particular things, but not for others.” Man, 
for example, has a fundamental relation to society or his fellowmen; 
within society, man is intrinsically man; outside of it, he is merely 
a hunting animal like a lynx or a lion. Categoric relations, on the 
other hand, are intrinsic to everything; there is nothing in Space- 
Time which has not relation of some sort, or is not a composition of 
the categories. Everything is numerically identical with itself, or 
numerically diverse from everything else; everything has a number, 
intensive and extensive quantity, place or time; and everything is a 
whole of parts and a universal. 

But essential relations, it must be admitted, are only more or less 
permanent. Material things alter and disappear; men die; and even 
during life a man’s existence within society is often threatened with 
eclipse. As Mr. Alexander himself says: 

Empirical characters (whether modifications of the categories or qualitative) 
may be affected by extrinsic relations. Hence it follows we can never be sure 
that we have the intrinsic nature of a thing unless we have satisfied ourselves 
that extrinsic relations will not affect them; and universal propositions are only 
possible under this proviso.* 

Since every character of an object except the categorical cannot but 
be affected at some time or other by extrinsic relations, it is impossible 
certainly to define the essential nature of a thing—except with all 
kinds of exceptions and provisos; and of this kind of limitation the 
impositions are endless. Only the categorical relations can be forever 
absolutely true, and this only abstractly. Thus while essential char- 
acters of empirical things may be undergoing important changes, 
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these things may not seem to be suffering any deep sea-change, simply 
because the purposes for which they are being used are indifferent 
to these changes. 

The distinction, therefore, between the intrinsic and the extrinsic 
is really only a relative distinction between the categoric and the ex- 
trinsic; and even the extrinsic ultimately shades off into the categoric, 
for all objects in Space-Time are configurations, sculptured in various 
ways by the categories.” In this sense, then, we have to admit that 
Bradley's notion of relation as fundamentally and ultimately intrinsic 
is correct, but not his other notion that, therefore, the universe must 
be above and beyond relations. 

But this kind of intrinsicality is undoubtedly a begging of the ques- 
tion, for when the universe is taken totally no relation can be omitted, 
as every relation is essential to that totality. If any part of the uni- 
verse is given, however, there are relations which are extrinsic to that 
given part. Bradley also had the same idea in mind, when he de- 
clared that relations were made as well as found. 

Here as everywhere we must distinguish between what is internally necessary and 
what is contingent. It belongs to the essence of sameness that it should go on to 
be thought and to be thought in a certain way. But that it should be thought by 
you and not by me, by a man with brown hair or with red, does not belong to its 
essence. These features qualify it, for they are conjoined to it, and no conjunction 
can in the end be a mere conjunction and be barely external. But it involves so 
much of other conditions lying in the general background, so much the introduction 
of which would by addition tend to transform and swamp this particular truth 


and fact as such—that such features are rightly called external and contingent. 
But contingency is, of course, always a matter of degree. 


But his difficulties were twofold, for he never knew whether what he 
knew of anything was all that was given, and, secondly, he was never 
sure whether what was given was intrinsic or extrinsic. The first was 
obviously insoluble to him, because Time was not a real character of 
the Absolute, but an appearance. And so what was given at any 
particular time was an abstraction from a timeless and spaceless Being; 
what was given had relations only because a spurious reality for cer- 
tain obvious reasons was impressed upon it. But if Time is a reality, 
then what a thing is at one moment can very well be altered at the next, 
and so long as we grasp this temporal principle, mathematically or 
metaphysically, we can assume changes without loss of identity. The 
character of things, as given, is what is it at that moment; and so it 
has extrinsic relations. The characters may again undergo trans- 


*S. T. D., p. 343. 
®A.& R., p. 583. 
®A.& R., pp. 39-43. 
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formation and acquire new intrinsic and extrinsic relations; but this 
only means that new relations have been acquired, not that they are 
less real. What are the new extrinsic and intrinsic relations is purely 
a matter for empirical investigation.® 

The second only had significance if one allowed oneself to be duped 
by the old dialectical trick of running the hare to its lair, when there 
is neither hare nor lair; it is based on the argument from ignorance. 
What is intrinsic or extrinsic can only be known in the Absolute, but 
there, we should be far beyond mere intrinsicality or extrinsicality, 
so that we can never know, in the Absolute, how much we, as finite 
beings, know. But such scepticism can only be answered as Spinoza 
in another era answered other sceptics of the same type, who preferred 
to think themselves amazingly ignorant. He said, ‘these know that 
once ignorance is laid aside, that wonderment which is the only means 
of preserving their authority would be taken away from them.” Or 
to better purpose, we might recall to mind Bradley’s own rather caus- 
tic repudiation of a scepticism, proposed by a philosopher in Mind, 
which asserted that the sole end of such a scepticism was perpetually 
to ask the monotonous question, ‘What do you mean?’ ® 


RuBIn GOTESKY. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY. 


@5S. T. D., p. 279. 
“ Spinoza, Ethics, Everyman's Ed., Bk. I, p. 34. 
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Ethics. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. New York and London, 
The Century Co., 1928. Pp. vi, 566. 

It is evident that this first volume in The Century Philosophy Series 
was written in part with a view to its use as a textbook. For such use 
it has notable merits: it combines to an uncommon degree a vivid 
presentation of certain types oi concrete situations in experience, out 
of which actual moral problems arise, with acute and tenacious logical 
analysis; it formulates distinctions and issues in an exceptionally clari- 
fying way; it recapitulates conclusions with judicious frequency; and 
it must, I should think, make ethics seem to the undergraduate mind— 
what, strangely enough, it often does not seem—a ‘live’ subject, and 
methodical reflection upon it a useful and even necessary business. 
If the volume were only a textbook the reviewer would need to say 
little more. It is, however, also an original treatise, one of the most 
substantial of American contributions to systematic ethical theory. 
The first object of the book seems to me sometimes to get in the way 
of the second; the mature student of philosophy will occasionally 
wish that the author had his eye less upon the needs and interests of 
the undergraduate. The latter, on the other hand, will not, I imagine, 
find the book less interesting and stimulating because the author is 
mainly engaged in formulating a doctrine of his own and defending it 
vigorously against all actual or potential adversaries. 

The doctrine propounded is not, of course, original in its principal 
component theses, but only in its combination of them and in some of 
the reasoning by which its conclusions are supported. Professor 
Sharp, who seems to owe most to Hume among the classical moralists 
(p. 353), has given us a fresh and forceful presentation of the case for 
universalistic utilitarianism, distinguished by its radical separation of 
the problem of ‘the good’ from that of ‘the right’. The former is 
defined as the question “What is worth possessing?”’, the latter 
(though the definition is not always adhered to) as the question ‘‘ Who 
has a claim, or a better claim, to possess it?”’. The one, in short, is 
concerned with the nature of values, the other with their distribution; 
but the answer to the second question is not deduced, and apparently 
is not admitted to be deducible, from the answer to the first. The 
prime essential in ethical theory, Professor Sharp thinks, is to keep the 


two issues distinct; and ‘“‘a picture of the moral life which is not drawn 
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with equal reference to both is incomplete and distorted and in so far 
false’ (p. 3). The problem of ‘the right’ is dealt with first, and occu- 
pies more than two-thirds of the book; but as the reverse order seems 
to me the more logical, I shall follow it in these comments on some of 
the author’s more general theses. 

1. In his chapters on the nature and content of the good Professor 
Sharp may almost be said to preach the simple gospel of ‘back to 
Bentham’. ‘“‘The only element common to the states I pronounce 
good is their pleasure content”; “the greater the pleasure content, 
the greater the good”’ (p. 403); pleasures do not differ in quality but 
only in quantity, measured in six of the familiar Benthamic “ dimen- 
sions’’ (p. 420); and there is no other “standard or criterion of the 
value of a state of consciousness besides the amount of pleasure which 
it affords’’(pp. 412 and 439). What is the proof of these propositions? 
Not that, as Bentham and Mill held, desire cannot be aroused by 
other things than the anticipation of pleasure; in psychological hedon- 
ism Professor Sharp recognizes an exploded error. But he finds that 
nothing but pleasure can be for him the object of reflective desire (pp, 
409 ff.); and he has collected evidence to show that “ the great majority 
of laymen evaluate experiences” by the same criterion. On this I can 
only say that it appears to me that neither the majority of laymen nor 
Professor Sharp himself evaluate ends exclusively in this manner. It 
is a trite but also a true observation that, taking a lifetime as a whole, 
it is, for many individuals, antecedently possible to get approximately 
equal sums of satisfaction at different average “levels’’, i.e., either 
from experiences which call into play a wide range of human faculty, 
including at least some of the higher and later evolved susceptibilities 
and powers, or from experiences which evoke but few potencies of 
human nature, and those of the more rudimentary sort. Where this 
alternative is recognized, a choice between the two modes of getting 
pleasure is manifestly necessary; it is, obviously, especially necessary 
in determining the aims of moral education. And in making this 
choice, most men plainly place a greater value upon pleasures of the 
former type; it is mot the general opinion of mankind that, quantity 
of pleasure being the same, pushpin is as good as poetry; it is, indeed, 
‘majority of laymen” believe, even in their reflec- 


notorious that the 
tive moments, that it is preferable to develop the possibilities of human 
intelligence and feeling to a high point at the cost of a good deal of 
displeasure, rather than to enjoy the unbroken bliss of the cheerful 
moron. And if Professor Sharp were given the power to create either 
a world inhabited exclusively by constantly and intensely pleased pigs 
or one occupied by a number of frequently and painfully dissatisfied 
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Socrates, it is, I am sure, the latter that he would unhesitatingly 
call into being. 

He offers, however, an ingenious and suggestive explanation of the 
usual distinction between ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ pleasures. It has 
arisen from the fact that one of the sources of pleasure is the spectacle 
of the behavior of others. When we are thus merely sitting as spec- 
tators in the parquet, we tend to take a “dramatic or stage view of 
life’’ which is to some degree opposed to the benevolently hedonistic 
or ‘“‘sympathetic”’ view. We desire, not that the performers shall be 
merely or continuously happy, but that they shall put up a good show, 
shall be beautiful or interesting. ‘‘The pleasures of the actors will 
appeal to me only in so far as they are the product of effort, struggle, 
and strength of will’’ (p. 413), or otherwise afford aesthetic gratifica- 
tion. This tends to a sort of moralistic sadism (p. 414). But I may 
also play the spectator to my own performance; and may, qua spec- 
tator, take pleasure in my own displeasure, in the picture of myself as 
facing difficulties and dangers, as arduously exercising ‘higher’ faculties 
or the like. And Professor Sharp concedes that, since “there is cer- 
tainly a beauty of manners, behaviour and enjoyment as there is a 
beauty of color, form and sound, it may be our pleasure to embody 
beauty in our conduct”; and “since others are spectators of our lives, 
it may conceivably become our duty to do so’’"—apparently in order 
to afford them a thrill at the cost of our own dissatisfaction. But the 
author hastily and too easily concludes that “if there be any conflict 
between the sympathetic point of view and the stage point of view, 
as ordinarily there is not, no reason can be found why the hedonic pre- 
ference should not decide the issue in each instance"’ (p. 419, italics 
mine). 

The fact, however, is that if by “the stage point of view’ 
the propensity which makes us value for ourselves and others “ beauty 
of manners, behaviour and enjoyment”, the multiplication of desires, 
and the realization and enlargement of human powers, then there 
frequently is a conflict between this and the hedonic preference; and 
a great and crucial part of the moral problem arises precisely out of 
this conflict. For it is, again, both trite and true that the man who 
aims insatiably at excellence, and at progress in excellence, in life or 
in any other art, chooses a large measure of dissatisfaction and vexa- 
tion of spirit for his portion; and no man who intelligently sought only 
the most continuous, prolonged, and intense state of satisfaction for 
himself (and therefore with himself) would aim at such excellence. 
A purely quantitative hedonism must bid men quench all desires for 
moral or intellectual achievements, as well as for external goods, which 
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cannot be habitually and fairly easily realized; and it will above all 
things avoid disturbing men’s self-complacency, which is for the self- 
conscious animal the prime condition for continuous happiness. Its 
tendency will be towards a sort of moral primitivism; its ideal state 
will be one in which men are constantly well pleased with the world 
and with themselves because they ask little of either. It will, never- 
theless, encourage all pleasant illusions and superstitions, in so far as 
they do not (and many of them do not) lead to physically disastrous 
behavior. In the opposition of the two points of view, then, the whole 
question of the value of cultural progress, of the pursuit of knowledge 
even where it ceases to be useful or flattering to us, and, indeed, of the 
desirability of there ever having been brought into existence such a 
questing, insatiable, self-judging and therefore often self-tormenting 
animal as man, is atissue. A really consistent quantitative hedonism 
has far more radical implications, for social policy, for education, and 
for one’s general Weltanschauung, than Professor Sharp seems to me to 
realize; and they are implications which, I think, neither he nor most 
modern men would accept. 

If this is so, the only positive reason offered by him for the accept- 
ance of a purely hedonistic theory of value is a proposition contrary 
to fact. It is, indeed, supplemented by a criticism of alternative views 
(pp. 440-446); but the exposition of the alternatives is far too summary 
to be adequate or just, and at times (¢.g., pp. 443, 445) it is scarcely 
more than caricature. The criticism, moreover, is mainly directed 
against various supposed forms of the strange doctrine that pleasure 
is not a good at all; and therefore, where it is successful, it is log- 
ically incompetent to establish the contrary proposition that nothing 
but the greatest attainable sum of pleasure answers to the meaning of 
‘good’. 

2. A mere theory of value, however, is not, for Professor Sharp, 
equivalent to an ethical theory; the distinctively moral problem does 
not arise until we inquire into the meaning of the predicates ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’. This also is to be determined simply by noting what 


“the men and women about us” signify by these terms. This does 
not imply that current standards are to be accepted as authoritative. 
It is the general import of the concept ‘right’, not the correct applica- 
tion of it to particular cases, that is to be learned from the plain man. 
Nevertheless, ethics, so conceived, is fundamentally a descriptive 
science; its object is to arrive by inductive analysis at an empirical 
generalization about the actual employment of certain adjectives. The 
induction necessary to prove such a generalization must, manifestly, 
be extremely wide and extermely difficult to carry out with precision; 
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but it must be successfully performed if an ethical doctrine is to be 
reached by the method adopted. The author’s theses on this matter 
concern chiefly three more specific questions: (a) the field of applica- 
tion of the moral predicate ‘right’ (or its opposite); (b) the meaning 
of this predicate; (c) the criterion by which valid moral judgments 
are distinguished from invalid. 

(a) ‘Right’, in the moral sense, is applied only to certain elements 
in voluntary action, namely, to “the desires which lead to action” 
(pp. 63-4), and only to a certain class of these, viz., desires “for the 
welfare or harm, as the case may be, of some conscious being or beings” 
affected by the action (p. 23); and “the amount of our commendation 
or approval tends to be proportionate to the amount of good or harm 
believed to have been done”’ (p. 26)—or, more precisely, to have been 
desired by the agent. 

Upon the contention that the plain man makes moral judgments 
only concerning acts which he conceives as having intended con- 
sequences in the form of some desirable or undesirable sentient experi- 
ence, Professor Sharp is especially insistent. This does not mean 
that—even in a civilized society—all men all of the time are bene- 
volent utilitarians. An act may, according to the author, be judged to 
be right because it is intentionally conducive either to the welfare or 
to the harm of those affected by it. There are ‘‘dysdemonic”’ as well 
as “eudemonic’’ moral judgments; the point is that ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’ are not applied at all to acts which are not definitely re- 
cognized as having purposed effects of the one sort or the other. This 
thesis obviously conflicts with the current ‘‘social-pressure theory of 
the moral consciousness’’, i.e., the view that “‘the moral judgments of 
the overwhelming majority of human beings, the members of civilized 
society as well as of primitive races, are borrowed property”’, reflec- 
tions of the more or less accidental and non-rational mores of the social 
group. Professor Sharp's criticism of this theory is the most vigorous 
and thorough with which I am acquainted; it must henceforth be 
taken account of by all, whether anthropologists, psychologists or 
ethical theorists, who are concerned with the question. The study 
which the author and his associates have made of the respons ~ of 
large numbers of young men and women from Wisconsin farms to 
casuistical questions ingeniously devised to bring out their actual mode 
of reasoning on moral issues, is an important contribution to the sub- 
ject; and it is supplemented by a well documented chapter on the 
moral ideas of primitive peoples—for even such peoples, the author 
thinks it possible to show, are much more reflective and teleological 
in their approbations and disapprobations than is generally supposed. 
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It is convincingly shown that the influence of custom upon the moral 
judgment has been a good deal exaggerated, and that, in particular, 
intelligent but relatively unsophisticated persons, at least in modern 
societies, when confronted with novel problems of conduct to which 
the customary code gives no obvious and unequivocal answer, are likely 
to apply utilitarian standards. But to prove that one current gen- 
eralization on the matter is an overstatement is, obviously, not to 
prove that the opposite generalization is true; and the latter does not 
seem to me to be made out. The assertion (p. 23) that ‘the man who 
in breaking a custom does no harm may be criticized, . . . but as 
long as he is believed to injure no one by his eccentricities he will not 
be regarded as a wrong-doer”’ surely runs counter to a great mass of 
notorious facts. For example, a certain part of the human race once 
considered it not merely eccentric but ‘wrong’ to pluck ears of corn on 
the Sabbath; can it be seriously maintained that this and countless 
similar taboos arose from, and were always associated with, the belief 
that the prohibited acts were harmful apart from the fact that they 
were prohibited? Professor Sharp does not, indeed, fail to consider 
cases of this sort; but his attempt to reconcile them with his thesis, 
though ingenious, I find unpersuasive. It is admitted that “the men 
and women about us” frequently condemn acts which appear mani- 
festly advantageous to conscious beings whose injury they do not de- 
sire; ¢.g., they will tell you that it is wrong for a physician to relieve 
by an overdose of morphine the agony of a patient suffering from an 
incurable disease. But, it is argued, such persons probably hold (in 
the words of a Wisconsin undergraduate) that “if a supreme Power 
exists, and it places those sufferings on a person, it is for the best” 
and that this is the reason why “it is not right under any circumstances 
to take a person’s life before the appointed time’’. But what needs to 
be proved is that this ‘reason’ is the source of the judgment, and not 
rather a vague defensive rationalization got up when the judgment 
is challenged. Did the Wisconsin undergraduate, one wonders, really 
believe, as we are asked to assume, that the “interests’’ of the cancer- 
sufferer, in “‘a life beyond the grave”, would be detrimentally affected 
by the act of his physician in administering a merciful euthanasia? 
And if, under the influence of a religious convention, he held a belief 
so irrational, it seems unlikely that his moral beliefs were in general 
uninfluenced by convention—were products of independent and essen- 
tially rational reflection. That all of the average man’s opinions, on 
ethical or other matters transcending the immediate evidence of the 
senses, are “borrowed property”’ is no doubt false; but that none or 
few of them are, is as certainly false. 
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It was not, however, really needful for Professor Sharp to undertake 
the proof of a generalization so sweeping and so improbable in order 
to defend the view which he holds. It would have been sufficient to 
ask, not the question as to the meaning of ‘right’ in all of men’s amaz- 
ingly diverse and for the most part unreflective moral judgments, but 
the simpler question as to the sort of reasons they give for their ap- 
probations and disapprobations, when forced, either by their own reflec- 
tion, or by the challenge of other men’s dissent, to give reasons. It 
could, certainly, be much more plausibly maintained that, though men 
in great part derive their conceptions of right and wrong from educa- 
tion and custom, when they do seek to rationalize (in either sense of 
the word) these conceptions, they usually do so by applying the crite- 
rion of the effects of the acts under consideration upon “the good or 
harm of some conscious being or beings affected thereby”. And it is 
this proposition, not the one actually enunciated, that the considera- 
tions which the author adduces for the most part tend to support. 
His criticism of the social-pressure theory, interesting and, up to a 
point, valid though it is in itself, appears to me to be irrelevant to the 
normative problem of ethics, and even to his own answer to that pro- 
blem. 

(6) Just as the subject of a moral judgment is always the desire of 
some agent for certain consequences resulting from his action, so the 
predicate of it expresses the desire of the ‘judge’, i.e., the maker of the 
judgment, either for the same and for different consequences. If the 
agent’s desire is for results which the judge also really desires, the act 
will be called ‘right’ by the judge; for “the source of all moral judg- 
ments is desire’’, and “for me to call a volition right means that I be- 
lieve it to be such as I, in virtue of my benevolence or malevolence, as 
the case may be,’’—1i. e., my desire for the good or ill of some conscious 
being or beings—‘“‘desire should control the actions of men under the 
given conditions” (p. 107, italics mine). Now a definition should be 
a simply convertible proposition; hence it would seem to follow that 
any volition which any judge at any time desires that any agent (him- 
self or another) should under given conditions realize is eo ipso ‘right’. 
But this completely subjectivistic consequence of his definition 
Professor Sharp naturally wishes to avoid. He therefore hastens to 
add that the judge’s actual desire for certain results does mot necessarily 
make voluntary acts leading to those results ‘right’. ‘‘ What is really 
right or wrong, as we all admit, remains right or wrong, unchanged" 
(p. 108). But how is this admission to be reconciled with the defini- 
tion? In fact, it cannot be; what Professor Sharp does is abruptly 
to substitute a second definition. ‘“‘Only that conduct can properly 
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be called right which is desired when it is looked at from an im- 
personal point of view”, and another man’s act, however unfavorable its 
intended effects to some desire of mine, is not judged by me to be wrong 
“unless I suppose a third party conversant with all the facts of the 
situation and weighing the other man’s interests with entire impar- 
tiality, would disapprove’’. 

’ Now this last is, I think, what, in part, the plain man understands 
by ‘right’ and ‘wrong’; but it is compatible with the previous defini- 
tion only upon the improbable assumption that the consequences of 
voluntary action are always desired from the “impersonal point of 
view”. The second definition, however, implies that my approbative 
judgments reflect, not my own previously existent desires, but my 
beliefs about the approbations and disapprobations of the imaginary 
impartial spectator; and when such judgments are directed upon my- 
self and influence my actual behavior, the effective motive is, not a 
desire to cause pleasure or pain to the persons affected, but a desire 
that my acts, or my desires themselves, should be in conformity with 
the approbations of an impartial spectator. The approval, in such a 
case, determines the content of the desire, not an antecedent desire 
the approval. To put it differently, man is a desirer of specific ob- 
jects, and he is a desirer of pleasure, but also, and above all, he is a 
desirer of adjectives; there are, for every man, some predicates of acts 
or agents which it is unpleasant or intolerable to him to regard as legi- 
timately applicable to his conduct or to himself. These desires of the 
self-conscious animal to be, or to appear to himself to be, the sort of 
agent that, when judging others, he approves or admires, or at least 
not to be the sort that he detests or despises, are not predetermined 
by his other desires—for objects or for pleasure subsequently attain- 
able through his action; they have a logic and a psychology of their 
own; and they constitute the distinctive phenomenon of the moral 
consciousness. In discriminating the notion of the right from that of 
the good, and in his second definition of the former, Professor Sharp 
has partially recognized this; but in his disparaging references to the 
“stage point of view”’ and in his attempt to find the “source”’ of the 
approbative judgment simply in the judge’s (prior) desire for the re- 
sults of the approved act, he has, as it seems to me, stopped short of 
the conclusion to which his own analyses clearly pointed. He is, 
incidentally, led by his theory of the source of the moral judgment to 
a curious account of the meaning of the falsity of such a judgment, viz., 
that it consists in an erroneous belief of the judge about his own desire 
in a given situation (p. 111). 

(c) But it is, happily, upon the second definition of ‘right’, not the 
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first, that Professor Sharp really bases his normative doctrine. The 
ends actually desired by the judge are irrelevant. In every distinc- 
tively moral situation certain realizable but potentially conflicting 
“interests’’ are present as objective facts; and “all judgments based 
upon a subjective valuation are invalid’ (p. 124). An “objective 
valuation”’ is one “‘in which we weigh the claims of competing interests 
in accordance with their actual importance for each of the parties 
under consideration’’(p. 116). ‘Interests’, in view of the author's 
hedonistic theory of the meaning of ‘good’, must mean potential 
quantities of pleasure; and therefore the standard of ‘right’, if not 
its meaning, is that expressed by the Benthamic formula. 

Wherein consists the claim of the right, i.e., of the action tending 
to the realization of the greatest objective value, upon the choice of the 
individual, when it conflicts with his own interests or his existing 
desires? Professor Sharp’s final answer, in his concluding chapter, is 
that its claim consists in its “reasonableness”. To be reasonable is to 
see objective facts—including values—‘steadily and completely”; 
and “in this reasonableness of the moral ideal consists what the mor- 
alists call its ‘authority’’’. ‘“‘To assert that the right is reasonable 
is to assert that [it] can maintain its claim upon our allegiance against 
any and every opposing consideration that can be urged from whatever 
source; that the course of action which it demands is one that would 
still appeal to us after every fact in the universe had been passed in 
review. A reasonable principle of action is therefore ultimate in the 
sense that it is beyond criticism” (p. 484). Thus the function of the 
moral philosopher, in final analysis, is simply to summon men to live 
in the light of objective valuations and to help them to see more 
clearly in what these consist. If they are indifferent to the summons, 
he can, indeed, usually convict them of inconsistency, since their 
claims upon and their judgments concerning other men tacitly pre- 
suppose the pertinency of such valuations. But if or in so far as they 
also are—as it is (pp. 342, 448) psychologically possible for them to 
be—indifferent to the inconsistency, they are beyond the reach of the 
philosopher's reasoning. The moralist resorts to sophistry when, 
seeking to go farther, he attempts to persuade recalcitrant individuals 
that the right always and necessarily coincides with the agent’s private 
good. Over a large part of life and under sane social conditions the 
two can, indeed, be reconciled, and it is a part of the task of ethical 
theory to show that and how this reconciliation is possible; but an 
ethics which does not recognize occasions in which the obligation to 
absolute and uncompensated self-sacrifice arises is fundamentally 
false. Taken in the sense in which the author intends it, this seems 
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to me admirably honest and sound doctrine; but how, if it is true, can 
the hedonistic theory of value which he elsewhere defends also be true? 
If reasonableness is not itself a good, how can it reasonably be a matter 
of concern to any man whether his action is reasonable or not? How 
can that from which the claim of objective values to realization ulti- 
mately derives its ‘authority’ be itself a thing destitute of value? 
If Professor Sharp had asked himself these and similar questions his 
conception of ‘the right’ would, I think, have constrained him to 
reconsider both his theory of the good and some parts of his psychology 
of desire and of the approbative judgment—and perhaps in the end 
have enabled him to bring the two ultimate categories of morals into 
a genuine synthesis. It is nevertheless a great merit of his work that 
he has not initially confused them. 


ArTHuUR O. LOvEyjoy. 
THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


On the Commonwealth. By Marcus Tutuiius Cicero. Translated 
with Notes and Introduction by GEorGE HOLLAND SABINE and 
STANLEY BaRNEY SmiTH. Columbus, The Ohio State University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xii, 276. 

Until recent years it was generally understood that the dividing 
line between ancient and modern political theory lay somewhere in the 
middle ages. It was perhaps the chief contention of the brothers A. 
J. and R. W. Carlyle, in their monumental History of Medieval Politi- 
cal Theory in the West, that it must rather be sought “if anywhere, in 
the period between Aristotle and Cicero” (Vol. I, 1903, p. 9), since 
there is a continuous development from Cicero and Seneca, the Roman 
lawyers, and the church fathers, to the theorists of the French Revolu- 
tion. They modestly disclaimed the specialized knowledge of the 
“greater philosophic literature of Greece’’ which is necessary for the 
investigation of the transition period, and expressed the hope “that 
some philosophic scholar will before long undertake this task’’ (idid., 
p. 2). 

It is a large task, not likely soon to be accomplished. Enough spade- 
work has been done, however, to establish their position. Professors 
Sabine and Smith have written their introduction and commentary 
in this changed perspective, and that is the primary significance of 
their book for readers of this Review. Cicero’s De Re Publica and 
De Legibus are not only the sole surviving Roman political treatises, 
but also one of the main sources for the political philosophy of the 
Hellenistic Age, which was predominantly Stoic. After the brief 
preliminary chapter on “The Commonwealth and its Author”, the 
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Introduction therefore proceeds with a chapter on “The Political 
Theory of the Stoics’’ (pp. 7-38), which is by far the clearest account 
in English of the passage from the theory of the city-state to that of 
the world-state. Teachers of the history of philosophy, or of political 
thought in particular, can find nothing better to recommend as sup- 
plementary reading on that topic. In the notes of this and the other 
chapters of the Introduction, and in the very full commentary which 
accompanies the translation, there is moreover such a wealth of re- 
ferences to the sources and to recent literature that graduate students 
will find the book a convenient point of departure for research in the 
period. Anyone who ventures upon the task left by the Carlyles 
must take account of this work. 

Chapter III of the Introduction (pp. 39-67) is on “ Cicero’s Political 
Theory” as developed in the De Re Publica; and Chapter IV (pp. 
68-99) on “ The Institutions of the Ideal Commonwealth”’ as they are 
described in the De Legibus. These chapters indicate in detail his 
relation to the circumstances of his time, aud to the movement 
traced in Chapter II. (One wishes, however, that something had been 
said of that elusive philosopher, Posidonius.) It is recognized that 
Cicero’s writings have an historical importance out of proportion to 
his philosophic powers. There is complete disagreement, however, 
with Eduard Meyer’s view of the De Re Publica as the theoretical 
source of the imperial constitution of Augustus (p. 98). The con- 
fusions in Cicero’s thought are carefully analyzed (e.g., on “‘ the forms of 
the state and their cycle”, pp. 58 ff.). There is considerable subtrac- 
tion from the “Original Elements in Cicero’s Ideal Constitution” 
reported by Professor Keyes (see, ¢.g., pp. 74, 81). One finds no dis- 
position, however, to make light of Cicero’s grasp either of affairs or 
of ideas; a disposition for which the proper antidote is still a reading 
of Reid’s introduction to the Academica (1885). 

The translation follows Ziegler’s generous text, with corrections, 
additions, and at least one omission. The contexts of the fragments, 
which Ziegler prints in his apparatus criticus, are incorporated in the 
translation. By the use of Mai’s supplements and others in part 
original, many of the gaps in the Vatican palimpsest are filled, and the 
translation is made as continuous as is possible without arbitrary in- 
vention. On the other hand, Cicero’s longer sentences are cut into 
more manageable English ones than those of previous translators, with- 
out undue sacrifice of the order and rythm of the original. (Occasion- 
ally the chopping has gone too far, as on p. 154, ll. 12-14.) If even 
so it cannot be called a distinguished translation in point of style, it 
is at least painstakingly accurate. At numerous points where the 
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translations of Hardingham and Keyes, for instance, are content with 
general equivalents for Cicero’s terms, Professors Sabine and Smith 
have patiently searched for the precise equivalent in the context. 
They have found technical renderings for his ‘terms of art’, and in 
general they have carried over into the English more of the overtones 
of his words. Not without some loss of ease, to be sure, but with a 
notable gain in substance and solidity; a service of which their author 
has stood in need. 

Res publica is usually translated “commonwealth ”’, as in the title; 
and populi res (following A. J. Carlyle), ‘the people's affair’’. When 
the latter phrase is frequently repeated, as on pp. 224 ff., there is some 
awkwardness in the English; e.g., p. 225, ll. 13-14: “There was no 
affair of the people; on the contrary, the people took steps to recover 
their affair.’ The departures from this usage, however, are some- 
times errant: ¢.g., p. 132, ll. 13-15, “the condition of the commons— 
that is, the commonwealth, as I have said above,” for populi res (ea 
enim est, ut dixi antea, publica). 

In the speeches of Philus in Book III, sapientia is variously trans- 
lated “philosophy”, “wisdom”, “prudence’’. Since the argument 
turns on the relation between iustitia and sapientia as cardinal virtues, 
a uniform rendering would be preferable. Shifts in meaning might 
be indicated by modifiers in brackets. In any case, “ philosophy” 
(as on p. 203, |. 6) is hardly accurate. 

Cicero’s fondness for puns and etymologies presents peculiar diffi- 
culties, and our translators have not been altogether successful in meet- 
ing them. A great many plays on words are ignored; e¢.g., p. 174, lL. 
12, “against giving power to mere numbers” for ne plurimum valeant 
plurimi; pp. 215-216, “invalidate”, ‘restrict’, “annul” for obrogari, 
derogari, abrogari. A few have been indicated in the notes; ¢.g., p. 182, 
n. 82. In the case of derivations, prudentia (p. 250) and ignominia (p. 
235) offer no obstacles. Locuples and pecuniosus (p. 162), however, are 
relegated to the notes, and the translation runs “the usual words for 
wealthy”. And on p. 236, ll. 5-6, one reads with something of a shock: 
“Hence, boldness gets its name from asking, and wantonness from 
demanding, that is, from urging’’; while Il. 10-14, p. 182, are but little 
better. On p. 175, ll. 9-10, 20-21, finally, we are given the Latin terms 
without translation. Altogether, the results hardly compensate for the 
sacrifice of consistency. Why not give both English and Latin in the 
translation itself, putting the English in parentheses in the case of 
etymologies, the Latin in parentheses in the case of puns (at least where 
the sentence is otherwise flat and pointless)? This would accord with 
the general plan of making the translation as such depend as little as 


possible on the notes. 
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These are not damaging criticisms, and I have no heavier charges 
in reserve. The book is a happy union of conscientious scholarship 
and handsome presswork. Nothing could be more welcome than 


Cicero on the Laws in a companion volume. 
M. H. Fiscu. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Festschrift Edmund Husserl sum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Erganzungs- 
band zum Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdanomenologische 
Forschung. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. 370. 

Every Festschrift is touched by the shadow of death. But here the 
idea of death dominates the whole volume. This is not meant as a 
tragic or pessimistic statement. No other nation except Germany 
succeeded in producing a totally new and fundamentally optimistic 
philosophy of death which would so profoundly meet the demands for 
a new life-orientation, and so accurately formulate the experience that 


1] transcribe here some further jottings. Typographical errors: p. 3, n. 1, 
Schantz (Schanz); p. 24, |. 28, virture (virtue); p. 84, 1. 30, condtion (condition); 
p. 110, l. 25, men (man); p. 174, 1. 20, eight-nine (eighty-nine); p. 199, 1. 12, nar- 
rowlv (narrowly); p. 249, n. 25, om (ad); besides a few printer's errors in punctuation 
and spacing. Inaccuracies: p. 151, ll. 13-14, “without which the people can 
hardly be free"’ for qua carere diutius vix possunt liberi; p. 199, 1. 11, “‘more” for 
pluris. Unwarranted specificity: p. 115, 1. 14, “‘mysticism" for obscuritas; p. 739. 
l. 4, “immoralities of its plots" for fagitia; and perhaps p. 154, 1. 14, “mode of 
speech” for oratio. Cicero out-Cicero’d: p. 150, ll. 21-23. Awkward English: 
p. 113, 1. 14; p. 149, ll. 26-27; p. 221, ll. 25-26. P. 141, Il. 16-17, “a cloud of 
witnesses, if we may so describe all the witnesses in the world” is inept for multi 
testes, siquidem omnis mullos appellari placet. P. 128, ll. 12-13, “‘the science or 
art of politics, as we may call it’ for istam rationem et quasi artem misplaces the 
quasi, or is at least ambiguous. (In general, “if I may say so” is overworked 
for quasi.) P. 151, ll. 24~—25 would make better sense if “perverted form" were 
substituted for “inferior position” and “it" for “he”. It is not strictly accurate 
to say that the sentence beginning at 1. 22, p. 117, “is attributed by von Arnim 
to the Stoic Chrysippus”’ (n. 39); and there is a similar exaggeration on p. 123, 
n. 52; cf. von Arnim’s Praefatio, Vol. I, p. v, ll. 19 ff. It is apparently assumed 
in the references to the Scipionic circle (pp. 5, 35) that all its members were living 
when Panaetius was at Rome. It might have been mentioned (p. 119, n. 46) 
that Cicero made a translation of Aratus’s Phaenomenain his youth. The biblio- 
graphy (pp. 100-102) takes no account of Italian scholarship, and little of French; 
add, for example, Costa, Emilio: Cicerone Giureconsulio. Nuova ed. riv. e ampl. 
dell’ autore e in parte postuma. 2 v. Bologna, 1927. For reference purposes, 
it is unfortunate that the book numbers are not printed at the head of the pages 
of the translation, and that the section divisions are not indicated. The reader 
who needs the list of abbreviations on p. ix may also need to be told that the 
“de rep.’ of the notes stands for de re publica, and that this is the work here trans- 
lated. 
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we had lived through during the Great European War. This was done 
in Germany by Martin Heidegger, one of Husserl’s most gifted disci- 
ples. He conceives life under the aspect of fear and sorrow, and under- 
stands death, not as a natural end of one’s life-career, but as a real be- 
ginning of a new future—not in the other world, but right here on 
earth—, as a privilege of a being that has history. The spirit of Dr. 
Heidegger's philosophy permeates the present volume, and nearly 
every article in it contains references to his new eschatology. We 
shall now briefly review each article individually. 

Hermann Ammann’s Zum deutschen Impersonale applies Husserl’s 
idea of essence to the study of impersonalia. The dashing phenome- 
nalism of the author reveals itself from the outset in the striking empiri- 
cal illustration with which he introduces his point of view. He men- 
tions a dramatic scene from the Passion Play where Judas appears as 
though driven by a strange force, and in a coarse, broken voice ex- 
claims: “‘’s hat mi’’. The thing that got him,—the painful realisa- 
tion of his treachery, remorse, and maddening fear of death (p. 14),— 
is for him a clear and obvious reality which tortures him, and which 
he means by “it’’. He feels the thing not as a something—precisely 
because he knows it too well—, but as an ‘it’ which got possession of 
him, and which is directly given to him in his experience als etwas 
Fremdes (p. 6). The grammatical it-subjects in such expressions as 
‘it dawns upon me’, or ‘it rains’, stand for similarly outward forces 
or entities, at any event for etwas Fremdes. The logical content of ‘it’ 
changes with each impersonale; the ‘it’ that dawns upon me is to be 
sure different from that which rains. But the general character of the 
situation remains the same: in each case it denotes a specific, and 
intuitively given entity. 

The chief contribution of Oscar Becker’s article Von der Hinfallig- 
keit des Schinen und der Abenteuerlichkeit des Kiinstlers lies in adding a 
new ‘existential ' (something similar tocategory) to Dr. Heidegger's onto- 
logical scheme. He calls it “ Getragenheit’’, which may, perhaps, be ren- 
dered in English as ‘possessedness’ (p. 47). It is the category of aes- 
thetical thrill, and may be vaguely described as aloofness from life, or 
unconcernedness in Dr. Heidegger’s sense of Unbesorgtheit. This is 
admittedly vague; but the author’s own reference to the “antique 
conception of celestial motion’ does not seem to be more precise or 
phenomenologically descriptive. On the objective side this category 
of possessedness leads to what Mr. Becker calls the Hinfdlligkeit 
des Schinen, i.e., frailty, or better, fragility of the beautiful object. 
The smallest change may upset its equilibrium. It lives under the law 
of ‘all or nothing’ (p. 28). On the subjective side the concept of 
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possessedness emphasises the maniacal, spontaneous, adventurous as- 
pect of the creative artist, as though the latter were possessed by 
a genius that carries him along (hence the term Getragenheit). Genius 
is something that is not transmitted to the artist by historic continuity, 
not an acquired characteristic, but something in the nature of what 
biologists call a mutation,—a discontinuous (Sprung, p. 29), ‘happy’ 
intuition that builds its own world. Precisely to the extent to which 
it is discontinuous it is also a-historical. And as “ the man of history 
dies at every moment of his existence’’ (p. 42), exactly to the same 
extent the artistic genius is death-proof. This phenomenon may be 
regarded as the basis of the popular concept of the immortality of 
genius. Yet however true it remains only one aspect of the situation. 
With the other aspect (technical) the artist remains in the power of 
history. Thus he represents a unity of nature and history. Follow- 
ing Solger the author describes this unity as Irony. 

In this paper, as in his previous works, especially in the Unter- 
suchungen sur Logik und Ontologie mathematischer Phanomene, the author 
shows himself philosophically dependent upon Martin Heidegger. 

From Oskar Becker’s inconsiderately difficult paper one passes with 
relief to the charming and witty essay on Das Verstehen des sprach- 
lichen Kunstwerkes, by L. F. Clauss. In contrast to B. Croce the au- 
thor argues that philological approach to an old poetic text inevitably 
falsifies it by forcing its language into the foreground, and making it 
primarily visible, whereas for its contemporaries it is—like every 
language—entirely transparent, i.e., revealing the world it describes, 
and not the philological peculiarities of its own structure. As a 
remedy against such falsifications the author recommends extensive 
translations from older works, and offers certain useful principles for 
their success. 

The methods recommended by L. F. Clauss may be profitably ap- 
plied to the discussion of Martin Heidegger’s Vom Wesen des Grundes. 
For Dr. Heidegger more than any one else calls for a ‘translation’ in 
the above sense of transcription into our current philosophical jargon. 
In his present article as elsewhere he is very difficult to follow. But 
after carefully perusing his paper two or three times one feels ad- 
equately recompensed for one’s efforts by the wealth and originality of 
the ideas unfolded. I shall here attempt to discuss very briefly the 
chief contribution of this article in the light of the ideas expressed in 
his Sein und Zeit. 

Dr. Heidegger constructs reality in terms of work and worry, which 
he unites in one word Sorge, approximately corresponding to the Eng- 
lish ‘care’. He attempts to describe the world, not as it appears to 
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an abstract thinker, but as it shapes itself in the attitude, or attitudes, 
of a practically engaged individual. The universe for him is not a 
field of research, but an immense workshop. Yet he is not in the least 
pragmatic. Among our own philosophers I would rather suggest a 
comparison to Josiah Royce, although there is no direct evidence that 
Dr. Heidegger is familiar with The World and the Individual. The 
perusal of Sein und Zeit left me under the impression that his position 
is, in the last end, a variety of subjective idealism. The present 
article corroborates this impression. The ultimate ground of every- 
thing—that ground which accounts for the possibility of the why- 
question as such (p. 105)—lies in the concrete and finite consciousness. 
Never mind that the author calls it with an amusingly inappropriate 
name: Dasein. He means consciousness,—not an intellectual Carte- 
sian cogito, nor a Kantian pure reason, but ‘his own’ historical, working 
and worldly ‘self’. The life of the ‘self’, or ‘selves’, in the sense of 
the impersonal German man, is ruled by two fundamental categories, 
the two goddesses: Care and Fear. By virtue of this fundamental 
relation each object appears to him as an ‘opportunity’ (Entwurf), 
and every conscious operation as a ‘project’ (Geworfenheit). The 
world for him does not exist, but ‘worlds’. It is not an entity, but an 
operation. Yet it is not a finite operation. It is rather a frame for 
all possible operations. As such it contains an excess of opportunities 
in virtue of which, owing to the finite character of our Selves, every 
given opportunity, i.e., every object, is bound to appear as motivated. 
Motivation is the substance of work, its system of coordinates. The 
law of sufficient reason states that everything has its reason. Dr. 
Heidegger claims to have discovered the sufficient reason for this. As 
every mode of being, according to the above, functions as a form of 
motivation, therefore everything that is (Seiendes) reveals a motive 
(Grund), or is an example of motivation (Begrindung). 

Gerhart Husserl in his Recht und Welt, standing practically on Dr. 
Heidegger's position, undertakes an interpretation of law as a specific 
phenomenological region. Legal attitude, according to him, cannot 
be attained on the basis of the ‘vulgar’, or natural, world-conception. 
It transcends nature in that it requires eine ekstatische Einstellung, 
in the sense of reference to an a-temporal system of norms, and postu- 
lates the existence of community as an entity apart from the totality 
of its members. The mode of being of each such community is identi- 
cal with its constitution, which is, therefore, regarded (George Yelli- 
nek’s motive) as a conditio sine qua non of every legal attitude or activ- 
ity. It is from the constitution that right derives its might. And 
it is only in the act of enforcement—psychologically or otherwise— 
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that the abstract system of legal norms actually becomes law. Der 
Friede, den das Recht bringt, ist von dieser Welt. 

Roman Ingarden’s contribution to the volume is Bemerkungen sum 
Problem ‘“‘ Idealismus-Realismus”’. Introducing a large number of 
problem-divisions and subdivisions the author ultimately asserts that 
the solution of the controversy depends upon the solution of certain 
questions within the phenomenological position itself. The points 
destined—in the author’s opinion—to throw light upon it are too nu- 
merous to allow even their enumeration in a brief review. 

Fritz Kaufmann’s Die Bedeutung der kiinstlerischen Stimmung is an 
attempt to apply Dr. Heidegger’s “interpretative phenomenology” 
to the problems of esthetics. Stimmung, as a specific cognitive func- 
tion corresponding roughly to the English ‘mood’, is one of the funda- 
mental categories of Dr. Heidegger’s ontology. Dr. Kaufmann under- 
takes to defend and uphold this category against illegitimate inter- 
pretations in terms of subjective idealism. Mood, and especially artistic 
mood, is not merely a mental state. There are no mental states, how- 
ever intime, which have no relation to the world. An expression of 
a mood in a work of art is an information not merely concerning our- 
selves, but also concerning the world in its meaning and significance 
for the individual (p. 192). Yet in view of this informative function 
our moods should not be relegated to the status of a mere physiological 
response. The world, in its meaning and significance for us, does not 
exist without moods, and—more generally—without that fundamen- 
tal mood which permeates everything, and characterises our ultimate 
acceptance or, in some specific instances, our refusal to accept the world 
asitis. In this acceptance, and in this refusal, Stimmung is not only 
a passive (physiological) reaction, but an active and illuminating factor 
of existence. It manifests itself in two mutually assisting functions: 
illumination of life with that specific light which is called artistic truth 
(pp. 195-210), and our transposition into the mental attitude (Seelen- 
lage) of others by virtue of which a work of art becomes convincing, 
and the moods of bygone epochs accessible to posterity (pp. 210-223). 

Alexandre Koyré’s Die Gotteslehre Jakob Boehmes is a fragment trans- 
lated from the French by Hedwig Conrad-Martius from a larger work: 
La Philosophie de Jacob Boehme (Paris, 1929). The discussion of it 
shall, therefore, be reserved for a separate review. 

Hans Lipps’ Das Urtheil is one of those repeatedly unfortunate 
enterprises which try to establish a universal formula about what 
‘judgment’ is or means. The author proceeds on the assumption 
that to judge means to reduce a phenomenon to its ‘essence’ (Wesen). 
On the basis of this arbitrary assumption, numerous cases of what 
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‘common logic’ considers as judgment are relegated to the lower 
forms of logical discourse, and refused the privilege of this high title. 

Fr. Neumann in Die Sinneinheit des Satzes und das Indogermanische 
Verbum supplies what is missing in Husserl’s Logischen Untersuchungen, 
—a philological definition of Bolzano’s Satz an sich. It is a chapter 
from a prospective philosophical grammar the need of which is strongly 
felt in our days. 

Edith Stein writes on Husserl’s Phinomenologie und die Philosophie 
des hl. Thomas von Aquino. Through Franz Brentano, who was Hus- 
serl’s teacher in philosophy and whose Intentionalitdtstheorie—a scho- 
lastic heritage—was transmitted to Husserl’s Logic, there must be 
channels leading from phenomenology to scholasticism. But one who 
wishes to study those invisible sources must do something more ingen- 
ious than fabrication of mere analogies concerning the rigor of philo- 
sophical thought, or profound reminding “dass alle unsere Erkenntniss 
mit der Erfahrung anfange’’. 

The last article by Hedwig Conrad-Martius on Farben is a chapter 
in continuation of a larger work on Realontologie published in Vol.VI 
of the Jahrbiicher. Its discussion, therefore, would call for a separate 
and, owing to the importance of the work, rather extensive review. 


For the lack of space we are obliged to omit it. 
Henry LANz. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in the Nature of Truth. (University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, Vol.“XI.) Edited by Gzorce P. Apams, J. LoewEn- 
BERG, and STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1929. Pp. 232. 

The University of California Publications in Philosophy have be- 
come important in recent years as instances of the convergent atten- 
tion to a single issue of minds habitually intent on different ones. 
The result is a kind of modern philosophical dialogue. 

The volume immediately preceding this one bore the title, The Pro- 
blem of Truth. The two volumes together, therefore, effect an even 
greater concentration of interest. There is a thread of unity also be- 
cause some of the contributers are the same in successive volumes. 
Add to this frequent cross-references, and we have a set of highly unified 
essays in philosophical interpretation. Yet the unity is quite different 
from the unity found in the work of a single author—the presupposi- 
tions, the style and temper of the authors, the implicit value-systems— 
all these differ; the unity is a unity of problem. The reader does not 
find a single formal or technical vocabulary to master; but may cancel 
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such excrescences in one by the corresponding externalities of another, 
with the result that the essence of the discussion stands forth. Who 
seeks finality and system will be disappointed, to be sure, but the 
genius of the symposium is methodological and suggestive. Toward 
the end of the volume one may wish that a little more preliminary 
agreement had been reached in the use of the words ‘knowledge’ and 
‘truth’. But otherwise the variety in language and interpretation is 
altogether refreshing. The essays are, with one possible exception, 
lucid and stylistically adequate. 

In the first contribution, entitled “The Prepositional Nature of 
Truth "’, Professor Loewenberg extends his work in Volume X on “‘ The 
Fourfold Root of Truth’. He argues that truth involves belief, dis- 
course, stream of consciousness, and an independent real. These four 
aspects of the situation may be expressed by four prepositions—(1) 
by, (2) through, (3) in, (4) about. The ‘fallacy of suppression’ results 
if one or more of these prepositions is supposed to be subordinate. If 
allowed to dominate, the first preposition yields pragmatism; the sec- 
ond, rationalism; the third, mysticism; and the fourth, realism. Un- 
willing and unable to allow either of these aspects to dominate, he 
arrives at a position called ‘problematic realism’. A reader may share 
the spirit of the argument without being forced to admit that the sev- 
eral forms of suppression are exactly on the same level, since (1) and 
(3) and probably (4) are within the context of (2). This is hardly 
identical with the famous ego-centric predicament where (1), (2) and 
(4) are said to be within the context of (3). It may be that within the 
existential order (4) is prior to (2), but within the logical order (2) is 
prior to (4). Is the discussion concerning the prepositional nature of 
truth within a logical or an existential order? The answer must be 
both, for the author’s proposition, like all propositions, is a concrete 
union of a ‘that’ and a ‘what’. Thus we are back to the Bradleyan 
paradox, and can only observe that the problematic realism of the 
author is hard to distinguish from the speculative rationalism of the 
objective idealists. (1), (2) and (3) may appear in the context of (4), 
but all must appear in the context of (2). This reveals the transcend- 
ent character of subsistence. An inquiry into the nature of know- 
ledge has a unique status among inquiries. 

This is the burden of the next essay, “Truths of Existence and of 
Meaning”, by George P. Adams. The initial interest in human in- 
quiry is ‘not in ourselves but in existence” (p. 40). Yet this enter- 
prise reveals the reality of a realm of meaning. Between these two 
realms knowledge mediates; it seems quite unable to present the clear 
image of bare existence. From such premises we falsely conclude that 
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ideal constructions in thought and discourse distort existence. It is 
rather that these processes disclose ‘objective meanings’ in reality. 
That meanings do not exist for the five senses does not preclude their 
existence for knowledge; nor does their existence for knowledge pre- 
clude their independent reality. This essay is a highly significant 
discussion of the immanence and transcendence of meaning in existence. 

Three of the following contributions are quite intimately related 
with the two already mentioned. In D.S. Mackay’s “The Nature of 
Truth in Transformation” truth is a kind of transaction between 
existence and meaning. “Ideas are the meanings that facts acquire 
in the construction of belief and the direction of conduct” (p.135). 
D. W. Prall’s “ The Inaccessibility of Truth” delightfully presents the 
problematic and functional character of knowledge. Though he does 
declare that “truth is not of primary importance in discourse’’ and 
that what we demand is not truth but grounded faith, there is an inner 
unity between this essay and those already mentioned. For it does 
not follow, declares the author, that one belief is as good as another. 
Our faith, which is grounded on direct intuition, is certainly not a 
piecemeal affair, but is grounded synoptically. The theory that 
knowledge is immanent “substitutes identity for reference’. The 
inaccessibility of truth is the only alternative, he thinks. Toward 
the end he infers that a modest naturalism is all in all more 
significant than philosophy as a criticism of the categories. But does 
he mean more than to distinguish the claim of truth as an ideal goal 
of knowledge and the actual failure of any judgment or set of judg- 
ments to fulfill that hope? A ‘naturalism’ such as his inspires the 
emulation of all who enjoy life, unless, like him, they have been inocu- 
lated with the virus of philosophical discourse. Somehow philosophy 
is not quite science. In “The Nature of Scientific Truth” V. F. 
Lenzen reflects on the abstract procedure of physical science. “A real 
entity consists of more than its physical or measurable characters” 
(p. 93). An interesting distinction is made between ‘macroscopic’, 
‘microscopic’, and ‘schematic’ theories. The series represents an 
order of approach to complete explanation, but even the third 
method is unable to dispense with correspondence as a test of truth. 
When, however, the question of the ultimate status of physical charac- 
ters is raised, the initial subdivision breaks down and he is led to 
conclude that “physical substance is endowed with unobservable 
attributes". This tends to make physics a ‘geometrical system’. 
Of physical substance “ we assume that it is, we know how much it is, 
but we do not know what it is”’ (p. 113). 

The remaining essays, while by no means unconnected with the 
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foregoing, are somehow of a different family. ‘“‘A Pragmatic Theory 
of Truth"’, by George H. Mead, presents the familiar thesis that the 
test of truth lies beyond the context of discourse in the realm of exist- 
ential action,—a changing order where knowledge is an instrument 
of change. ‘‘ The problem then which Pragmatism faces is the main- 
tenance of values by methods, in the place of structure” (p. 88). The 
hope of maintaining values even by methods will seem to some rather 
quixotic in the total absence of structure. “Truth and Perception”, 
by W. R. Dennes, is a clever and congenial argument for perception as 
the final test of truth. The author cannot agree that perception is a 
kind of judgment—it is rather pre-judgmental. Nor is the truth to 
be identified with adjustment. Discourse has a setting in non-discur- 
sive being and must get its validation by contact with primitive stuff. 
Perception seems to be a kind of metaphysical castle, secure against 
any invasion of system. “ Belief and Fact’’, by Paul Marhenke, is an 
examination of certain fine-spun distinctions between the content and 
the intent of judgment. The author debates with Russell, Moore, and 
Stout apparently on the theory that the truth-relation is triadic, involv- 
ing a mind as an entity in such a way that a judgment can be said to be 
true only when there is agreement between the object, ‘the objective’, 
and the belief of a mind. Mere ‘supposal’, however, may be said to 
be true or false if anybody should believe or disbelieve it. One wonders 
whether the author would assume that the judgments ‘I believe that 
A is B’ and ‘A is B’ are identical. If so it looks very much like ques- 
tion-begging. The first is not even an expanded form of the second, 
but has an entirely different content. 


H. G. TOWNSEND. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


Essays in Philosophy. By seventeen Doctors of Philosophy of the 
University of Chicago. Edited by T. V. Smita and W. K. Wricur. 
Chicago, Open Court Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. xvi, 338. 
This volume of essays consists of Festschriften in honor of the four 

distinguished men—Tufts, Mead, Moore,' and Ames—who have for 

more than thirty years constituted the philosophy-department of the 

University of Chicago. More than one reviewer would like to linger 

appreciatively and affectionately over the purpose that prompted the 

publication of the volume. The four men to whom the book is dedi- 

cated have been effective thinkers, notable teachers, and delightful 

friends. Their influence has radiated far beyond the confines of the 

department within which their work has primarily been done. Even 
1 The death of Addison W. Moore occurred after this review was written. 
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their philosophical opponents have been stimulated by their thorough- 
ness and fairness and happy zest for combat; and their philosophical 
allies have been encouraged to new effort by their integrity and range 
of interests and solidity of scholarship. When some future critic dares 
to carry further the brilliant essay on the development of American 
philosophy that Professor Mead read last October at the Dewey 
celebration in New York, he will necessarily accord an important 
place to the group of men who for a generation have been the Chicago 
School of Philosophy. 

But a book, no matter what the motive behind its publication, 
must be judged by its intrinsic merits. And so regarded, this volume 
of essays is of very uneven quality. There are some penetrating 
pieces of philosophical work in it; but as a whole it (like most codpera- 
tive volumes) does not sustain a high level of either interest or com- 
petence, The best essays are well worth preservation in book form; 
the others are little more than hackwork. The seventeen fall in 
the fields of logic, ethics, psychology, zsthetics, and economics, all 
of which have been active interests of the Chicago department of 
philosophy. Only one essay deals primarily, though several deal 
indirectly, with metaphysics. It is not the intent of this review to 
deal with each essay in turn, but to mention certain ones that attract 
this reviewer. 

Professor Arthur K. Rogers’ contribution to the volume is a thought- 
ful critique of instrumentalistic ethics. There always are and there 
always must be, so he contends, ends of action that are not ascertained 
by any instrumentalistic technique but must rather be adopted “‘be- 
fore instrumentalism can get under way”’ (p. 17). Thus a major pro- 
blem of ethics (and one to which instrumentalism cannot be an answer) 
is what ends are really values. Professor Rogers’ solution of this pro- 
blem is that ends become values in being bound up with feelings. And 
thus he is led to assert that “there is present in all honest assertions 
about good and evil an element which is incurably personal and dog- 
matic’’ (p. 17). But this solution, however dangerous it may seem 
in its appeal to a thing as capricious and arbitrary as feeling, is not, 
he contends, avoidable, nor does it involve any repudiation of rational 
control of conduct and the choice of ends to be legitimately sought. 
Indeed reason is both competent and imperatively needed to furnish 
moral guidance. Reason may “assure us, not that one motive is 
nobler than another, but that it is a more lasting and substantial 
source of satisfaction” (p. 22); and thus it may indicate which mo- 
tives aim at truly valuable ends. Furthermore, reason may discover 
certain common or shared ends through which, as experience shows 
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even if logic cannot demonstrate, men are most “likely to satisfy 
their essential needs’’ (p. 24). Consequently a lack of agreement 
among men about their feelings does not justify the conclusion that 
“feeling cannot be a safe or rational guide”’ (p. 26); it does not lead 
to moral anarchism. Rather, the recognition that it is the feelings 
that confer value on ends enables us to learn how best to promote both 
moral education of individuals and morai reform of society. 

Dr. Charner M. Perry’s essay on “‘ Reason in Moral Judgments 
serves as an interesting commentary on Professor Rogers’ study. 
Not that, so far as indications go, it was meant as such by either the 
author or the editors of the volume. This essay by the youngest 
doctor in the volume is also one of the best, though it should be ad- 
ded in fairness that it is rather expository of Mr. Dewey’s established 
position than original in content. Dr. Perry contends that the reason- 


” 


ings that issue in moral judgments are neither on the one hand mere 
futile rationalizations to justify our inevitable tropisms, nor on the 
other hand sure deductions from indubitable first principles or ethical 
axioms. They are more than the former and less than the latter. 
They are effective elements in conduct, but they are tentative and 
experimental. Reason furnishes criticism of conduct by reference 
to principles that are for the time being and within the given situation 
unquestioned. What happens to be unquestioned is not of course 
infallible but may come to be in truth questioned. Yet when ques- 
tioned, the principles can only be criticised by reference to something 
else that again for the time being is unquestioned. Dr. Perry's posi- 
tion thus denies the finality of assurance that Professor Rogers craves; 
but it escapes the arbitrary and subjective charge to which Professor 
Rogers’ thesis is exposed. Dr. Perry could recognize all of Professor 
Rogers’ appeals to this or that feeling as among the tentative prin- 
ciples that guide rational choice; but he would regard such appeals 
as relative to a given situation and not as furnishing a general 
standard for all situations. 

The most metaphysical essay in the volume is Dr. John Wild's 
“The Grand Strategy of Evolution”. It is concerned to reach some 
ultimate that lies beyond mechanism. It starts off excellently by 
pointing out that teleology is as much an “essential and irreducible” 
trait of our world as mechanism (p. 295). Dr. Wild is clearly under 
the influence of Bergson in claiming that teleology cannot be ‘re- 
duced’ to mechanism, but rather that such mechanisms as heredity, 
the nervous system, social traditions, and institutions, preserve and 
transmit the achievements of prior teleological drives. But, having 
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made this point with clarity and vigor, Dr. Wild leaves the field of 
empirical determination and seeks the purpose of evolution dberhaupt. 
He inquires, ‘‘ Why should there be two opposed principles [mechanism 
and teleology] at war in things?”’ A critic might well reply ‘Why not?’. 
A critic might even go further and ask why these two principles are 
treated as being “at war’. Dr. Wild’s question betrays, however, 
that he is concerned to find a transcendent unity behind phenomenal 
distinctions. He argues for a timeless or eternal oneness (such as is 
instanced in the esthetic experience) that is somehow an emanation 
from the temporal world-order. ‘“‘The achievement of the eternal ”’, 
he writes (p. 311), “is hardly co-ordinate with any other evolutionary 
step, since it is the end at least of a whole phase of existence where, 
perhaps, being takes the place of becoming, contemplation takes the 
place of knowledge, and blessedness that of morality.’’ ‘‘ Thus, the 
grand strategy of evolution is nothing more than what we constantly 
notice in the inner life of man, the devolution of the physical, co-ordi- 
nate with evolution of the spirit, till perhaps it develops beyond devel- 
opment, and matter disappears’’ (p. 312). Now this particular re- 
viewer does not ‘“‘constantly notice’’, indeed he has never noticed, any 
such thing in his “inner life’’ or anywhereelse He is therefore grateful 
that Dr. Wild included the word perhaps in his statements of how 
distinctions disappear into the “higher unity”. For to a perhaps 
one can always retort with a perhaps not. Then one can turn to ex- 
perience to see which hypothesis is substantiated and where and how. 
One can hope to determine the antecedents and consequences, the 
causes and functions and values, of uninterrupted contemplation or 
experiences of blessedness or ecstasies of love and beauty and religious 
mysticism. But all such determinations will be within the world- 
order with its mechanical and teleological and other aspects. To get 
out of or beyond this world-order is, I strongly suspect, to get nowhere. 

Professor Wesley C. Mitchell's contribution to the volume is a bril- 
liant paper in which he analyzes the “ Postulates and Preconceptions 
of Ricardian Economics’’. Professor John F. Crawford in an essay on 
“Meaning and Reality"’ states clearly Mr. Dewey's functional theory 
of meanings, and criticises in turn five reasons that have led men to 
treat meanings as absolutes that subsist in a realm of essence. Pro- 
fessor Jacob R. Kantor points out that modern psychology arose out 
of the dualistic presuppositions of the Renaissance and has then tended 
to perpetuate this dualism; and he develops in outline the naturalistic 
philosophy that is presupposed by a behavioristic approach to psycho- 
logy. Professor Charles W. Morris's examination of “ The Relation of 
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Formal to Instrumental Logic’’ treats symbolic logic in the same way 
in which Mr, Dewey has long since treated all deductive systems; and 
his paper is particularly interesting for its anticipations of some of the 
ideas of Professor C. I. Lewis’s Mind and the World Order (which 
of course has appeared since Professor Morris's essay was written). 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Matter Life and Value. By C. E. M. Joap. London, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1929. Pp. xviii, 416. 

Here is another metaphysical system. It carries out the tacit pledge 
of Dr. Joad’s earlier volumes that sooner or later the combination of 
realism and Bergsonian vitalism evident in the point of view there 
developed would reveal itself in a more comprehensive philosophical 
treatise. 

The reader who is attempting to assess the bearing on the great 
problems of metaphysical speculation of the current radical shift of 
scientific ideas will find himself wondering occasionally as he pores 
through this copious volume how many of the author’s basic assump- 
tions about reality, mind, and knowledge are so distinctly infected 
with an essentially prerelativity character that they are bound to lose 
plausibility when the implications of the new picture of the world have 
settled at the foundations of our thinking. None the less there is vast 
challenge and stimulus in any attempt to think through, on the grand 
scale of metaphysics, problems which will doubtless haunt the human 
mind in some form whatever the reigning intellectual fashion. Dr. 
Joad gives us in these pages the fruit of much patient study, and the 
outcome is in many respects novel. 

From the title one might easily gather that we have here essentially 
a new form of emergent evolution, with the concept of value substi- 
tuted for the level usually assigned to mind. Such, however, is not 
the case. The author does outline a theory of emergence, but it does 
not apply to the universe at large; it pertains only to the entity called 
life, which he describes in generally Bergsonian terms as a ceaseless 
He is, in fact, neither a monist nor a dualist, and 
He is a triadist, if we may venture to make a 


creation of novelty. 
not exactly a pluralist. 
new pigeon-hole to extend the range of such a set of distinctions. 
Matter is the monotonous realm of external necessity, against which 
life struggles and by which it is dispersed into individual monads which 
must needs be separated if creation of novelty is to take place; it is 
also that of which life is first aware when it dimly attains to conscious- 
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ness of its nature and function. Value is the realm of the eternal 
essences of beauty, goodness, and truth, which gradually come to re- 
place matter as the object of mind, and whose uninterrupted contem- 
plation marks the goal of life’s striving. These three entities are meta- 
physically distinct, in the sense that none is dependent on the others 
for its reality. 

The scheme is too vast to summarize in any just fashion in a review. 
The reader who wishes to see how Dr. Joad develops this metaphysical 
triadism in detail must turn to his pages and allow the author to become 
his own guide. 

If despite the absence of such a summary a few critical comments 
may be pertinently offered, the present reviewer must confess that 
most of the questions which perplex him in other realistic or vitalistic 
philosophies stand out also from the pages of this treatise. Not only 
does the problem of error from the standpoint of a presentative realism 
seem as far from solution as ever in Dr. Joad’s handling of it, but it 
becomes puzzling indeed even to say what verification could mean in 
his terms. The sense-data on the basis of which we think a table exist 
not in the place in which we seem to see them but in our brains; the 
table of which we think is not spatial at all; neither, so far as I can 
discover from Dr. Joad’s presentation, has it any intelligible relation to 
the place where we seem to see the table, and toward which we should 
direct our verifying observations if any question arose about the truth 
of our idea of the table. Most readers, I am sure, will feel something 
missing in this part of the author’s thesis. 

On the meaning of ‘reality’ Dr. Joad leaves us especially puzzled. 
The crucial passage is the following, and it is surely hard to know how 
to interpret such procedure: 

“I propose throughout this chapter and the next to use the word 
‘reality’ to designate whatever entities in the universe are static, 
perfect, and changeless, and are regarded as possessing value. Reality 
will not then mean all that is; there are other factors in the universe, 
for example, life and matter, which I regard as completely real, but 
which I nevertheless wish to exclude from the class of entities which 
I designate by the word reality, and it is important, if confusion is to 
be avoided, that this special and restricted sense of the word should 
be borne in mind. Subsistent objects also belong to the world of real- 
ity, but are to be distinguished, as we shall see later, from objects of 
value”’ (p. 325). 

It is difficult to avoid some suspicion that the author is proposing, 
through the magic of a verbal counter, to embrace a thoroughgoing 
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idealism, vitalism, and realism all at once. At any rate the passage 
reveals the major difficulty which a philosophy must face which postu- 
lates such metaphysical entities as these and begins by affirming in- 
dependent being of allofthem. Ere long a fair treatment of the claims 
of any one seems to involve denial of what has already been conceded 


the others. 
E. A. Burtt. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Psychology of Philosophers. By ALEXANDER HERZBERG. Trans- 
lated by E. B. F. Wareing. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. x, 228. 

The purpose of this book is “to answer the question why anyone 
constructs an outlook on life for himself or, to be more precise, becomes 
a philosopher”’ (p. vii). Aristotle, to be sure, once proposed an answer 
in his Metaphysics: “ All men by nature desire to know.” But that 
presumably is too ancient and not exciting enough, and this book is 
modern and exciting, though not as exciting as it might have been, for 
the author is only a qualified and restrained psychoanalyst, and is not 
prepared to expound “the repression of sex-impulse as the origin of 
philosophical thought”’ (p. viii). 

We are apparently still unable to explain why one person becomes a 
scientist while another turns to art, but the author thinks he can 
answer the Why of philosophy. For philosophic thought, unlike that 
found in everyday life or in science or art or religion, is unconnected 
with action. Thus for the scientist, it appears, knowledge is only a 
means to practical ends, but ‘“‘the theoretical philosopher must be a 
man who has something in him which prevents him from action: it is 
with this expectation in mind that we approach him” (p. 36). 

Resolved on using a thoroughly scientific method, the author selects 
for statistical study the thirty philosophers par excellence and bases 
his conclusions only on his findings about these, refusing to quote even 
the most tempting evidence about others. His royal thirty are So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, St. Augustine, Bruno, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibniz, Berkeley, 
Hume, Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Herbart, Schopen- 
hauer, Comte, Fechner, Feuerbach, Mill, Stirner, Spencer, Hartmann, 
and Nietzsche. This list admits of revision, but unless the author’s 
logic were also revised, his conclusions would not be materially affected 


by adding or subtracting names. 
“Practical life—life, as opposed to thought—consists in the pursuit 
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of an occupation, in earning money, in marriage, social intercourse, 
and political activity’’ (p. 87). Judged by these five tests, philo- 
sophers are found abnormal. Thus a professionally normal person, we 
are informed, starts early, accepts offers, but does not interrupt or 
change his profession, and retires only late in life. But philosophers 
change professions; they refuse or resist offers which in the author's 
judgment they should have accepted: in either case they are pro- 
nounced professionally abnormal,—Rousseau, for his chaos of car- 
eers, and Kant, because he refused to accept a professorship of litera- 
ture or to leave Kénigsberg for other German university chairs; Locke, 
for following so many callings, but also for refusing various diplomatic 
calls; St. Augustine, for turning from pagan rhetoric to Christian 
priesthood, but also for resisting nomination as bishop, doubtless a 
fine offer; Spinoza, for interrupting his lens-grinding to think and 
write philosophy, but also for sticking to his lenses instead of accepting 
the Heidelberg professorship. 

With regard to money, Herr Herzberg’s normal person has will and 
capacity to earn and conserve it and slight desire to share it with others. 
Here the author quickly makes his case that philosophers are decidedly 
abnormal, and variously abnormal. Thus Spinoza is pronounced 
abnormal for preferring his independence to the generous bounty of 
his friends, and Comte for letting Mill and others provide for him. 
The domestic life of philosophers does not provide a normal exhibit: 
of the thirty, fifteen did not marry at all, six very late, four were un- 
happy, and two separated. Nor do they seem to have been 
better suited for social intercourse. For normal man is gregarious, 
easy to get along with, and accommodates himself to social conven- 
tions; but philosophers are solitary or socially peculiar or diffident or 
otherwise unsuited. And the record of the thirty in political life is no 
better. 

Career and money, love and marriage, social intercourse and some 
politics fill up the average human life. If a man is fit in all these five 
divisions, Herzberg would give him five points, and thirty average 
normal men would score one hundred and fifty points. But the thirty 
philosophers score only thirty-four points, thus showing a degree of 
instability of 3.9 per head, whatever that may mean (pp. 88 ff.). This 
is offered to us as scientific psychological analysis. 

The author resists the suggestion that the insufficient “ practicality” 
of philosophers may be due to the predominance in their life of intense 
theoretical interests, and proposes instead the hypothesis of inhibition. 
It is not because philosophers possess in an intense degree the generally 
human desire to know of which Aristotle speaks that they are unfit for 
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practical affairs; their unfitness ‘‘ arises from unusually intense inhibi- 
tions which greatly reduce the possible outlets of the practical impulses 
in action and thus force them into an alternative activity, that of 
philosophic thought”’ (p. 137). Dr. Herzberg’s use of evidence and 
his general logical procedure in the defense of this hypothesis are simi- 
lar to those displayed in the earlier part of his book, and no further 
illustrations need be cited. 

To what conclusions regarding philosophers and to what an estimate 
of philosophy does all this statistical gossip and psychoanalysis lead? 
What distinguishes a philosopher from other scholars seems to be 
greater strength of inhibitions, and also unspecialized character of 
intellectual interest, and chiefly a certain unusualness in the emotional 
components of his personality. Philosophical activity serves the 
philosopher, and in a lesser measure can serve us, as a safety-valve for 
pent-up impulses. Writing a Republic or a Critique of Pure Reason, 
or if one is unequal to writing them reading them, or (let us hope) even 
thinking about reading them, has saved a lot of not-quite people from 
a sadder fate. ‘‘And it is in this service which, as it were, turns the 
great philosophers into vast reservoirs of mental power and health 
for numbers of people, that one of the cultural merits of their works 
resides’’ (p. 221). 

So this is the Psychology of Philosophers. One of these days some 
one may give us the Philosophy of Psychologists. But that may not 
prove very edifying. 

RapDOsLAV A. TSANOFF. 


Tue Rice INSTITUTE. 


The following books were received during July and August: 


The Knowledge of Reality. By Witncenty LutosLAwski. New York, The 
Cambridge University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii, 208. 

The Nature of Life. By EuGrenio RicNnano. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1930. Pp. x, 168. 

Theory of Legisiation. An essay on the Dynamics of Public Mind. By 
E. Jorpan. Indianapolis, Progress Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. xx, 
486. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. Partly based on The Gifford Lectures. 
By A. Seta PrINnGLE-Pattison. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1930. Pp. viii, 256. 

Readings in Psychology. By Raymonp Ho_pER WHEELER. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. Pp. x, 598. 

Commemorative Essays: Evolution, Bergson, Husserl, Dewey. By PauL 
ARTHUR ScHILpP. Pp. 48. 
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A History of Science. And its Relations with Philosophy and Religion. By 
Writ1am Ceci. Damprer-WHETHAM. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xxii, 514. 

Contemporary American Philosophy. Personal Statements. Edited by 
Grorce P. Apams and WM. PEPPERELL MontaGcue. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. 2 vols., pp. 450; 448. 

Die Logik des Pradikats und das Problem der Oniologie. By HEINRICH RICKERT, 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1930. Pp. 236. 
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NOTES 


Professor Theodore de Leo de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr College, died suddenly 
on September 24. He was returning from his vacation in Greensboro, Ver- 
mont, at the time of his death. 

Professor de Laguna was born at Oakland, California, in 1876. He received 
his A.B. and A.M. degrees at the University of California, and his Ph.D. 
degree at Cornell University. He was Assistant Professor in Education at 
the University of Michigan, 1905-1907; and he has been Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Bryn Mawr College since 1907. Among his more important writings 
are: Dogmatism and Evolution (written in collaboration with Mrs. de Laguna), 
1910; Introduction to Science of Ethics, 1914; and Factors of Social Evolution, 
1926. He also contributed many articles to this Review and to other peri- 
odicals. 


Addison W. Moore, professor emeritus of the University of Chicago, died 
in London on August 25. Professor Moore was born in Plainfield, Illinois, 
July 30, 1866. He received the degree of A.B. at De Pauw University, 1880; 
of A.M., 1893; and the Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1898. 
In 1895 he became assistant in philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
and has been on the teaching staff of that university until his retirement as 
professor emeritus a year ago. 

Professor Moore was the author of Pragmatism and Its Critics, Existence, 
Meaning and Reality, and joint author of Creative Intelligence and Studies in 
Logical Theory. 


Dr. Edwin Diller Starbuck, head of the department of philosophy of the 
University of lowa, has accepted an appointment as professor of philosophy 
at the University of Southern California. 


Dr. R. F. A. Hoernlé, of Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is visiting professor of philosophy at the University of Southern 
California for the first semester of the academic year, 1930-31. 


The seventh International Congress of Philosophy, held at Oxford September 
I-5, was attended by nearly five hundred persons. Representatives were 
present from the United States and Canada, from most of the European 
countries, from Australia and Africa, and from Japan. The Oxford committee 
on arrangements succeeded admirably in providing for the comfort and 
entertainment of all in attendance. Besides the regular sessions, the com- 
mittee arranged a conversazione, a garden-party at Magdalen College, and 
two extended excursions. The weather was delightful. 

The regular sessions of the Congress were, on the whole, quite successful. 
The usual difficulty of such congresses, an over-supply of papers, was felt to 
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the full in spite of the self-sacrifice of the Oxford philosophers in offering none 
themselves. But the papers were of a uniformly high quality, and were fairly 
distributed among the major philosophical fields. The discussions were not 
as well directed as could have been wished. Lack of time was partly 
responsible, but the tendency on the part of some of those participating 
to elaborate their own views without special reference to the papers sup- 
posedly under consideration was more responsible. If not uniformly fruitful, 
however, the discussions were at least vigorous and occasionally pointed. 

At the business session it was practically unanimously voted to hold the 
next meeting at Prague, and President Masaryk was enthusiastically elected 
President of the Eighth International Congress. 


The meeting for 1930 of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, will be held at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
from Sunday evening to Tuesday afternoon, December 28th to 30th. This 
meeting was determined upon by vote of the Division at its last session in 
New York. It is not to be confused with the general meeting to be held at 
about the same time in Berkeley, California, for the reception of the Carus 
Lectures. Members who have papers which they would like to have discussed 
at the meeting are urged to send them to the Secretary, not later than November 
20th, for reading by the Program Committee. In lieu of the papers themselves, 
abstracts of two to three hundred words will suffice. The Committee asks, 
as in the past, that papers should not exceed twenty minutes in length. 

BRAND BLANSHARD, Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarthmore College. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THe JOURNAL oF PuHiLosopny, XXVII, 15: Dorion Cairns, Mr. Hook's 
Impression of Phenomenology; Horace L. Friess, The Progress of German 
Philosophy in the Last Hundred Years. 16: Ralph S. Lillie, Science and 
Life; Anna Forbes Liddell, In Defense of Absolute Ethics; Gardner Murphy, 
A Review of Current Social Psychology. 17: Rexford G. Tugwell, Human 
Nature and Social Economy. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy, XIII, 4: F. W. Hazzard, A 
Descriptive Account of Odors; S. K. Chou, Reading and Legibility of Chinese 
Characters, Il; J. F. Dashiell, Some Simple Apparatus for Serial Reactions; 
E. E. Cureton, A Modification of Thomson's Formula for the Correlation 
Between Initial Status and Gain, and its Standard Error; F. L. Dimmick 
and J. C. Karl, The Effect of the Exposure Time upon the R. L. of Visible 
Motion; L. E. Travis, The Relationship of “Intelligence” and Reflex Con- 
duction Rate as Found in Hypophrenic Children. 

PsycHoLoGcicaL BuLLetTin, XXVII, 7: Karl M. Dallenbach, Attention; 
John A. McGeoch, Memory. 
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Tue British JOURNAL OF PsycnoLoGy, XXI, 1: Drury Smith, Periods 
of Arrested Progress in the Acquisition of Skill; C. S. Slocombe and E. E, 
Brakeman, Psychological Tests and Accident Proneness; Shepherd Dawson, 
Psychological Tests in Relation to Education and Vocational Guidance; 
Eric Farmer, A Note on the Relation of Certain Aspects of Character to 
Industrial Proficiency; P. E. Vernon, The Phenomena of Attention and 
Visualization in the Psychology of Musical Appreciation; M. D. Vernon, 
An Apparatus for the Photographic Recording of Eye Movements; W. A; 
Willemse, A New Type of Sphygmograph; O. A. Oeser, Critical Notice of 
Kohler’s Gestalt Psychology. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, LV, 7 and 8: E. Rignano, Le Concept de fin en 
biologie; L. Chestov, Des sources des vérités métaphysiques; R. Lenoir, La 
philosophie de G. Belot; H. Gouhier, Une année de la jeunesse d’Auguste 
Comte (1816-1817). 

BULLETIN DE LA Soci£TE FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE, XXIX, 5: M. 
Louis de Broglie, Déterminisme et causalité dans la physique contemporaine. 

ScHOLASTIK, V, 3: Franz Maria Sladeczek, Die Selbsterkenntnis als Grund- 
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losophy is then defined, and its relation to the other sciences and 
to common sense clearly stated. In the second part, the main 
divisions of Philosophy are taken in order, much space being 
given to Ontology, with its problems of Essence and Existence, 
Substance and Accident, Potentiality and Act. 








Throughout the latter pages an interesting use is made of 
schematized comparisons, in which the philosophy of St. Thomas 
is shown to hold a reasonable balance between opposing 
schools of thought, ancient or modern; and in the ontological 
chapters convenient diagrams summarize the positions reached. 
But this is no text-book tabulation: the book is not a mere 
grammar of Scholasticism; and the grace and clarity of the 
author’s style (The Times Literary Supplement calls him ‘‘the 
lyrist of Thomism’’) are a guarantee that it is never obscure, 
never dry. 
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